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Two Experiments in Curriculum Building 


Nore: During the academic year 1934-35 
the Columbia University School of Library 
Service carried on a graduate seminar having 
to do with problems in curriculum-making. 
The students enrolled were chiefly experienced 
teachers, college librarians, and school libra- 
rians, and they chose as a group problem 
the development of a curriculum suitable 
for presentation in teacher-training agencies 
interested in the preparation of teachers for 
effective use of libraries and for positions 
as teacher-librarians. The results of this 
group project are incorporated in’ a forth- 
coming Report of the Joint Committee of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
and the American Library Association. 

One of the things driven home as the 
seminar progressed was that the process of 
curriculum building has many angles. One 


method of approach is to ascertain, by actual 
check, the duties which the graduates from 
such a curriculum may be expected to en- 
counter on the job. Two members of the 
seminar group were in supervisory positions 
offering rare opportunities for experimenta- 
tion with such a procedure. They accordingly 
tried out in their own school systems two 
objective approaches to curriculum content 
with results as described in the accompanying 
articles. 

Neither experiment is considered by its 
sponsor as final, but both should be interesting 
to other librarian curriculum builders from 
the point of view of method. 


Lucite F. Farco, Research Associate, 

School of Library Service, Colum- 

bia University, and instructor in 
charge of the Seminar. 


What is Back of Efficient Reference Work in an 
Elementary School Library? 


Analysis of what teacher-librarian and elementary school pupil need to 
know to answer ordinary reference questions 


By Helen S. Carpenter* 


[ an attempt to gain some light on 

such controversial questions as “How 
much technical training does a teacher- 
librarian in an elementary school need 
in order to handle successfully ordinary 
reference questions?”, and also “What 
instruction in the use of the library 
should be given to elementary school 
pupils to enable them to answer such 
reference questions for themselves?”, an 
interesting project was tried out in 
twenty New York City public elementary 
schools selected at random. These ele- 
mentary schools do not as yet have 
trained librarians in charge of the school 


libraries ; the plan at present in operation 
is that each principal of an elementary 
school in which there is a central library 
selects a teacher from his staff and 
assigns her to the library usually as a 
part-time job. Such a teacher is advised 
to take some library courses, particularly 
a simple course in the organization and 
administration of an elementary school 
library, and one on books for boys and 
girls. This is not at present required 
by the Board of Education, but such a 
teacher, if she is really efficient and 
interested in her work, soon finds that 
she needs such help badly and begins to 


* Assistant to Superintendent of Libraries, Board of Education, New York City. 
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prepare herself in at least the rudiments 
of library skills. She is also assisted by 
the Bureau of Libraries with advice and 
trained assistance in getting the library 
organized in a very simple manner, and, 
thru its graded and annotated Catalog 
of Books for Public School Libraries 
and its Guide for Librarians, in the 
selection of her books and in cataloging 
them very simply. 

The schools used in this experiment 
possess libraries varying in size from 
500 to 1500 volumes. This does not 
mean that all these volumes are suitable 
and well-chosen, for funds for books are 
almost at a vanishing point, and the 
library must make the best of what it 
can purchase with its very limited funds, 
what it receives as gifts, such sample 
books as may be usable, and any free 
and inexpensive materials it can pick 
up. Right here of course begins the 
need for technical training for the 
teacher-librarian, so that she can make 
her limited funds go as far as possible 
thru a wise selection of the books and 
materials needed for her reference de- 
mands, as well as for the stimulation of 
leisure reading. Ambitious teacher- 
librarians, after a little experience, feel 
this need and begin, thru courses and 
extensive reading of boys’ and girls’ 
books, to acquire that wide knowledge 
of books and materials necessary in 
their relationship to boys and girls as 
well as in supplementing the curriculum. 

In this experiment, no attempt was 
made to check the book collections in 
the various schools used, tho of course 
the material available makes a _ vast 
difference in the choice of book or li- 
brary tool used to answer a reference 
question. Of the 20 schools used, slightly 
over half of the teacher-librarians had 
had one brief course in the organization 
of an elementary school library, and a 
few of them had also had a course 
in books for boys and girls since their 
training school days. In all of the schools 
used, the teacher-librarian had had some 
advice and assistance from the Bureau 
of Libraries on how to organize her 
library, and in so far as she had been 
given time to do so, she had gotten her 
books in order for use, tho by no means 
in all cases were they completely cata- 
loged. Lack of time to do her work 
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properly is one of the teacher-librarian’s 
real problems, and this is often due to 
complete misconception on the part of 
the principal of the need for an orderly, 
classified, and cataloged arrangement of 
library resources in order to make them 
easily available to answer reference 
questions. Unfortunately, many admin- 
istrators still think of the school library, 
not as a busy workshop supplementing 
each classroom, but merely as a reading 
room for leisure reading. 

The project tried in this experiment 
was as follows: In each of the 20 
schools, selected at random, the teacher- 
librarian was asked to keep a record of 
all reference questions brought to the 
school library during five days, and to 
send this list in to the office of the 
Superintendent of Libraries. These ques- 
tions were studied and tabulated in ac- 
cordance with the source which would 
have to be (or would most likely be) 
consulted to find the answer. In many 
cases the book or tool used was indi- 
cated, and in some cases the note was 
added that the information could not be 
found. There were 989 questions, rang- 
ing from the simple type requiring for 
the answer the consultation of just one 
book, as the dictionary (Example: “Dif- 
ference between turtle, tortoise, terra- 
pin?’”’), to the more complex type re- 
quiring first the use of the card catalog 
to locate the material and then the use 
of the index or table of contents of one 
or more books to get the desired infor- 
mation, (Example: “Indian emblems 
for a Hiawatha project,” or “A book 
of amusements with a chapter on pup- 
pets’). 

In analysing the questions submitted, 
it became evident that only 70 of the 
989 questions were such that the teacher- 
librarian’s acquaintance with the book 
collection alone would have been suffi- 
cient aid. (Example of such questions, 
“Name of a short story suitable for 
adjustment classes,” or “Which of two 
biographies of Edison is more suitable 
for me to read ?”’) Even here, knowledge 
of the books plus knowledge of pupils’ 
reading abilities and interests would 
have to be combined. In order to answer 
the other 919 questions, the pupils or 
teachers should have consulted or been 
referred to either the card catalog, some 
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TEACHING THE LIBRARY IDES. TO SHOOT 


reference book, or the vertical file to 
find the information wanted. (Examples 
of such questions: “Description of 
Roman homes and armor?”, “Spanish 
designs for the Linoleum Block Club?”, 
“How does the owl use its beak ?”, “Why 
do Eskimos use dogs instead of reindeer 
for hauling?”’, “Book about coins?”’, 
“Description of Boulder Dam?”, “How 
is water purified ?’’, “Who said ‘A thing 
of beauty. . .’ ?”, “Who was the Roman 
god of fire?”, “Origin of Hallowe’en?”, 
“Life of Rachel Field?’, “Where are 
the Dardanelles ?”’, “Picture of a covered 
wagon?”’, “Text of the 20th Amend- 
ment ?”, “Olympic Games ?”, “Picture of 
the Landing of the Pilgrims?’’) These 
samples give some idea of the diversity 
of the reference work. 

With an unorganized book collection, 
it would have been extremely difficult to 
answer many of these questions unless 
the book collection was so small or the 
teacher-librarian knew it so intimately 
that she could at once lay her hand on 
any book. In this case, the collection 
would be so small, probably, that many 
of the books needed would not be in- 
cluded. Of course itis quite possible 
to answer a good many of such questions 


PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY 


by using the encyclopedia (the tabula- 
tion shows 290 questions for which the 
encyclopedia would probably have been 
consulted at once). However, in check- 
ing these questions thru carefully, it is 
evident that at least 114 of the 290 might 
better have been answered by using 
other books, because the information 
would have been more detailed and often 
more simply and entertainingly stated. 
Then too the use of books other than 
the encyclopedia for information tends 
to lead children to read further thru 
interest in the context. It also leads 
them to examine other books and to dis- 
cover for themselves the possibilities of 
the whole book collection in supplying 
information. 

In order to use books other than the 
encyclopedia to answer these 114 ques- 
tions, it would have been necessary for 
the books to be analysed with analytical 
entries made in the card catalog, or for 
the teacher-librarian to have comprehen- 
sive knowledge of informational books 
and their use in supplementing reference 
books. This of course assumes more 
organization of the book collection, more 
time of the teacher-librarian, and more 
technical training. 
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Tebidiltin' of Semoes for Anawating 
Questions 


Knowledge of book collection alone.. 70 
Cope GR bscr00nd chivldwla bane co css 259 
Index, table of contents, etc. of a book 120 
Encyclopedia 290 
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Unabridged dictionary............... 33 
Magazines and newspapers themselves 5 
ee Ge” POR RAR I Pe re 20 
Anthologies and books of quotations 34 
Knowledge of classification alone.... 7 
Century Cyclopedia of Names, or 
XS ee ere ee 6 
Biographical dictionaries for living 
SE. A nd coats has wow $ 20 
Special reference books (holidays, 
0 PO IS PR ED 5 
Atlas and Gazetteer................- 18 
Vertienl “Githrd ass: cswkes 0 cas Gheassece 53 
Worth ARR. «0. odnscécddebirses. 42 
General questions about libraries, 
TUR CMa ickcccnansccse eben subs 7 
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A study of this tabulation of refer- 
ence questions asked during a typical 
five days in 20 elementary school libra- 
ries, with its wide diversity of reference 
books and tools needed to answer them, 
proves rather conclusively that a teacher- 
librarian in an elementary school needs 
special training. In the first place, she 
must know books well enough to select 
those, both ready reference and infor- 
mational, which she will need to answer 
Such types of questions. Even the use 
of printed book selection aids will not 
do away with her need to know the 
books themselves. Without this, we 
shall find continuing the traditional situ- 
ation of an unorganized, hit-or-miss col- 
lection of odds and ends in the way of 
books, which was formerly called a 
school library and which was utterly 
inadequate to supply children with 
wanted information. Even at best in 
the traditional situation, most questions 
arising, if looked up at all, were searched 
for in an encyclopedia or the dictionary 
only, since these were the only refer- 
ence books known and available. 

Secondly, the teacher-librarian must 
know how to use books herself to find 
information—title page, table of con- 
tents, index, guidewords, etc. She must 
be able to use judgment, based on 
knowledge and experience, in the choice 
of book or library tool to consult for 
any specific point. 
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Thirdly, her books must be classified 
by subjects and she must have a simple 
card catalog with subject cards and 
analytics to help her locate books or 
topics wanted. 

Fourthly, she must maintain a verti- 
cal file, simply arranged by subjects, of 
pictures, pamphlets, and clippings to sup- 
plement her book collection with current 
and inexpensive material. 

In order to do these things, all of 
which are obviously needed from this 
study of reference questions asked, it 
is evident that the teacher-librarian must 
have courses in books, both informa- 
tional and recreational, for boys and 
girls, the use of informational and 
ready reference books and materials in 
answering reference questions, the or- 
ganization of a library for use, simple 
classification and cataloging, the building 
up of a vertical file and its use, and 
that general background of the place 
of the library in the school and its 
integration with the work of the class- 
room which make it a unified part of 
the system of education. 

As to the second part of the problem 
—the library instruction necessary for 
elementary school children—it is evident 
that if they are to become independent 
searchers for knowledge, they too must 
be taught to use books, and to exercise 
judgment in their selection of book 
or library tool to consult for desired 
information. The scope of these tabu- 
lated questions makes it evident that the 
following items are necessary for them 
to know if they are to be able to “find 
it themselves.” 


1. That books are arranged on the shelves 
by subjects. 


2. What the card catalog is and how to 
use it. 
3. How to use all the parts of a book. 
4. How and when to use 
a. Dictionary 
b. Encyclopedia 
c. Biographical dictionaries 
d. Anthologies and books of quo- 
tations 
e. Atlas and gazetter 
f. World Almanac and_ special 
reference books for holidays, 
etc. 
g. Readers’ Guide and magazines 
h. The vertical file 
Skill in the use of such books and 


tools does not come without definite in- 
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struction and much practice, based on 
practical problems arising in the class- 
room, and this instruction, too, is usually 
part of the duty of the teacher-librarian 
—another function requiring special 
knowledge, since obviously she cannot 
teach what she does not herself know. 

In a typical situation such as the one 
used in this experiment, it has been 
shown that children come to the ele- 
mentary school library in search of 
widely diversified information. Only a 
book collection containing ready refer- 
ence books and informational books of 
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all types, carefully chosen and organized 
for use thru simple classification and 
cataloging, can provide the answers de- 
sired; and it is evident that this wise 
choice and careful organization of books 
and materials can be managed only by 
a person with some technical training, 
the character of which is indicated by 
this study. The pupils too must have 
organized materials and a trained person 
to direct them, if they are to learn to 
answer their own questions with skill 
and judgment. 


Developing an Emergency Course for the Teacher in Charge of the 
Elementary School Library 


By Marguerite Kirk * 


"THE need for a short emergency 

course covering the minimum essen- 
tials of library techniques has drisen 
from the necessity and, in many cases, 
from the desirability of using excellent 
and experienced teachers already ap- 
pointed in a school to take charge of an 
emerging elementary school library. 
Frequently the development of the li- 
brary in a particular school has been 
due to the sustained interest of these 
very teachers. In many cases, as liter- 
ature teachers, they have seen the possi- 
bilities and opportunities of a wider use 
of books in the school. By reason of 
their own success in stimulating chil- 
dren’s reading they have convinced the 
principal of the need of a more extensive 
library program. 

The seasoned teacher’s knowledge of 
teaching methods, discipline, teacher and 
pupil activities, and the needs of the 
particular neighborhood and school are 
among reasons advanced by principals 
for wishing to put teachers in charge of 
the beginning library which must make 
its place in a crowded program. Added 
to this is the very practical consideration 
that these teachers are already appointed 
and the question of adding another 
member to the staff does not have to 
be answered for a Board of Educa- 
tion limited by present-day decreasing 
budgets. 


* Librarian, Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


Teachers who are assigned to these 
libraries should ultimately and can, 
while in service, secure full school li- 
brary preparation to meet state require- 
ments by work in library summer schools 
or extension classes. Over a period of 
time these courses will cover the library 
techniques required for successful school 
library organization and service. The 
emergency course here presented is not 
designed to take the place of or to be a 
substitute for these basic and required 
curricula, but only to give first aid to 
the teacher in service suddenly plunged 
into the mysteries of classifying, arrang- 
ing, and lending books. 

In determining the content for this 
course, a study was made of what 
teachers did not know and needed to 
know in order to carry on a limited 
library program. Twenty-five teachers 
assigned to the Newark Board of Edu- 
cation Library project under the Emer- 
gency Relief Association cooperated in 
the study. These teachers were, for the 
most part, recent graduates of either 
normal or teacher’s colleges, and had 
had no previous library training beyond 
that received in library orientation 
courses. They had been assigned to 
organize and operate as libraries the 
scattered collections of books in the 
elementary schools, or to assist in libra- 
ries already established. They had been 
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at work for not more than three months 
when this study was made. Mime- 
ographed copies of Lucile F. Fargo’s 
functional analysis of the school libra- 
rian’s work* were sent to each and they 
were asked to check only those functions 
which they felt, from their own exper- 
ience, were most important. In other 
words, on what points could training 
have been arranged which would have 
helped them. 

An analysis of their needs as indicated 
by an examination of the data revealed 
sufficient uniformity to make feasible 
a course which would cover most im- 
mediate needs. In order to reduce con- 
tent to a workable amount, all functions 
which had not been checked by at least 
fifteen of the teachers were eliminated. 
Those functions which remained from 
the original list that was checked follow 
below and are arranged under the cate- 
gories of librarianship; bibliography, 
organization and management and serv- 
ice, as Miss Fargo indicated and defined 
in her outline. 


Bibliography 


“Examination, description, evaluation, 
identification of books and other 
graphic materials and expert com- 
pilation of lists.” 


To build up a well-balanced book collection 
in line with the school curriculum. 

To be responsible for finding and selecting 
useful miscellaneous materials, such as 
pamphlets, clippings and prints. 

To prepare or assist in the preparation of 
lists— 

(a) Useful to pupils in connection with 
personal and hobby reading 


Organization and Management 


“Acquisition, classification and cata- 
loging of books and other graphic 
materials; physical preparation of 
these materials for use; business 
records, arrangements for support 
and control; planning of buildings and 
equipment ; organization and manage- 
ment of staff.’ 


To plan and arrange school library rooms 
and equipment and be responsible for 
cheerful, homelike atmosphere. 

To organize library materials for use by 

Classifying and cataloging books 
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Mounting, filing, or otherwise caring 
for pictures, clippings, pamphlets, 
prints and sometimes other visual 
aids, as slides, films, etc. 

To set up and keep in running order a cir- 
culation system adequate to care for 

Individual borrowers 

Inter-library loans 

The assessment and collection of fines 
and damages 

To act as administrator 
Appointing and supervising pupil aids 


Service 


“Exploiting books for the benefit of 
the community. Putting people in 
contact with desirable printed mate- 
rials thru such activities as reference 
work, reading guidance, circulation, 
publicity, instruction in the use of 
book tools.” 


To circulate books and other graphic mate- 
rials; service to 
Pupils and teachers personally 
To borrow books and other materials from 
Pablic Library 
To guide and stimulate pupil reading by 
various methods, as 
Story-telling, reading aloud 
Personal advice and suggestion 
Publicity through bulletin 
poster exhibits, school paper 
To train pupils in the independent use of 
reference tools and bibliographic aids by 
Conducting classes in the use of books 
and libraries 
Personal instruction of individuals 
Cooperating with teachers in presenta- 
tion of library instruction 
To provide reference service by 
Answering reference problems for 
teachers and pupils 
Assisting in the use of reference tools 
by pupils and teachers 
Providing school officials 
sional reference service 


boards, 


with occa- 


If these twenty-five teachers are at all 
representative, the greatest need in their 
emergency training should be in the 
category which Miss Fargo has indicated 
under service. They need to know how 
to make books available and how to 
use them with children and teachers. 
Of next importance is the ability to 
organize books for service. Under the 
category of bibliography only three 
functions were checked as of first im- 
portance by fifteen or more teachers. 


*See her forthcoming book, Preparation for School Library Work, to be published by the Co'umbia 


University Press. 
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AT HOME IN THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 


The functions not eliminated were 
resolved into a first list of objectives for 
the emergency course. The impossibility 
of covering all of these objectives ade- 
quately in a short course indicated the 
need of a course which would outline 
fundamental techniques of library or- 
ganization and service and introduce 
the student to many lists, aids, manuals 
and sources of help in the solution of 
problems. A grouping of the first list 
of objectives revealed enough uniformity 
of content to make possible ten units 
which could be covered in fifteen lessons. 
The time allotment is greatest for the 
study of the use of reference and infor- 
mation books and the activities of the 
elementary school library. 

In order to give practice work under 
direction the class period of two hours 
is divided into an hour of lecture and 
recitation, and an hour for discussion of 
individual problems and for group 
projects according to individual needs. 

The units are arranged as nearly as 
possible in the order in which they would 
need to be solved by the teacher facing 
the organization of a miscellaneous col- 


lection of books and materials into the 
beginning library. 

The suggested units for an emergency 
course and the list of aids for the 
teacher-in-charge follow. 


An Emergency Course for the Teacher in 
Charge of the Elementary School Library 


(one semester, 2 credits) 


This course is designed to outline the 
basic information which the teacher in 
charge of the elementary school library 
will need in her work of inaugurating a 
library program. It is not a substitute 
for professional training. 


Contents—Units of study 


1. How can the classroom be made into an 
attractive and suitable library? 
(a) Furniture, standard 
adapted 
(b) Decorations 
(c) Good housekeeping 
(one lesson) 
2. What belongs in the school library? 


and 


(a) What should be discarded 
from standpoint of condi- 
tion? 


(b) What is worth rebinding? 
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(c) How can sets of readers, text 
books and other undesirable 
books be eliminated? 
Checking with the Children’s 
Catalog as one basis for 
discard 

(d) Study of lists for first pur- 
chase 
New York State first 300 
starred:entrics in Children’s 
Catalog 
(one lesson) 

3. How can the books be classified and 
arranged ? 

(a) Classifying -by the Children’s 
Catalog titles included there 


and using the abridged 
Dewey included in Chil 
dren’s Catalog for those 
titles not listed 
(one lesson) Be 
4. Simple methods for recording or cata- 
loging 
(a) Use of the unit card. as a 


shelf list 
This card becomes the basis 
of the future catalog 

(b) Practice in making use of the 
checked Children’s Catalog 
to serve as the index of the 
collection 


ul 


Practice in preparing the library book 
for use 
(a) Methods of marking: 
(1) Electric stylus 
(2) White ink, etc. 
(b) Stamping 
(c) Pockets 
(d) Labeling shelves, etc. 
(one lesson) 


6. How are books loaned for home or 


class use? 
(a) Simple charging system 
(b) Fines 


(c) Development of rules 

(d) Borrowing books from the 
public library 
(one lesson) 


7. Methods of securing pupil participation 
(a) Selection of aids 
(b) Organizing clubs 
(c) Schedules for assistants 
(d) Activities 
(one lesson) 


8. What are the sources of free and in- 
expensive materials and how can 
these materials be arranged for use? 

(a) Pictures 
(b) Pamphlets 
(c) Charts 

(one lesson) 
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9. Study with practice in the use of a 
few of the more important reference 
and information books as types (since 
this course is given to teachers who 
know teaching techniques, no work 
in teaching how to use reference 
books is included in so short a 
time) 

(three lessons) 

10. Making of simple lists 
Practice in choosing from reliable 
sources short lists of titles for chil- 
dren and teachers 

(one lesson) 

11. , Worthwhile activities for the elemen- 

“© tary school library 
Planning the day’s work to include 

(a) Free.and recreational reading 
ia (b) Work type of reading and 

” reference 

(c) Story telling 

(d) “Book talks 

(e) Keeping in touch with class- 

problems 

44) Frequent changing’ of book 
“© exhibits and. bulletins, eft. 

(g) Contact with public ibrany to 
keep them in touch with 
school program 
(two lessons) 

12. What are sources to which the school 
librarian can turn for aid? 

(See attached list) 

It is expected that teachers will become 
sufficiently familiar with the contents 
of these aids and manuals so that 
they will know where to go for help 
on specific problems 


Si, » 


Due to the great amount of content to be 
covered students will be given the list of aids 
at the beginning of the class so that they 
may have an opportunity to study them thru- 
out the course. A test and review will be 
given at the last lesson. 

Outcomes 

1. Ability to put the library in good 

physical order and make suggestions 

for its arrangement and equipment 
Ability to arrange and classify simply 
the collection of books and other 
library materials for use 
3. Ability to set up a simple lending sys- 
tem 
4. Ability to select and supervise work 
suitable for student aids 
5. Knowledge of important aids and man- 
uals to assist in book selection, li- 
brary instruction, school library or- 
ganization, and selection of equip- 
ment 
6. Knowledge of important reference and 
informational books for children and 
the ability to use them. 


N 
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7. Knowledge of some excellent devices 
for interesting children in reading 
and advertising the library 

8. Knowledge of recommended activities 
for the elementary school library and 
an enthusiasm for carrying them out 

9. An appreciation of the possibilities of 
the library in the elementary school 
and a desire to study and know more 
of books and children. 


Aids for the Elementary School Librarian 


Choosing the Books 


American Library Association Right book 
for the right child Day, 1933 

Beust, Nora Graded list of books for chil- 
dren American Library Association, 
1930 

Lathrop, E. A. Ajds in book selection for 
elementary school libraries U.S. Edu- 
cation Office, 1933 (In revis:on) 


A variety of the aids suggested here from 
cities and states, and national organiza- 
tions, should be available for class use 
and examination. 


Mahoney, B. E. and Whitney, Elinor 


Realms 


of gold Doubleday, 1929 
Sears, M. E. Children’s catalog, 4th ed. and 
supplement Wilson 1930-1934 


Aids on Organization 


American Library Association, Education 
Committee Handbook for teacher libra- 
rians American Library Association, 
1931 


Carpenter, H. S. Guide for librarians in the 
elementary and junior high schools N. Y. 
Board of Education, Bureau of Libraries, 
1933 

Carpenter, M. L. Simplified cataloging rules 
Grolier Society, 1930 


Detroit Teachers College Platoon school li- 


braries Part 2. Detroit Teachers Col- 
lege, 1927 

Johnson, M. F. Manual of cataloging for 
elementary school libraries Wilson, 
1929 

Smith, E. S. Subject headings for Children’s 


books in public libraries and in libraries 
in elementary and junior high schools 
American Library Association, 1933 
Wilson, Martha School library experience, 
Series 1 and 2 Wilson, 1925, 1932 
Wilson, Martha School library manage- 
ment, 5th ed. Wilson, 1931 


State and city library manuals will also be 
useful. 
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Guides to Children’s Literature 


Bamberger, F. E. and Broening, A. M. Guide 
to children’s literature Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1931 

Barnes, Walter 
1924 

Barnes, Walter Types of children’s litera- 
ture World, 1919 

Dalgliesh, Alice First experiences with lit- 
erature Scribner, 1932 

Detroit Teachers College 


Children’s poets World, 


Syllabus for a 


course in literature for children Detroit 
Teachers College, 1929 
Gardner, Emelyn and Ramsey, Eloise Hand- 


book of children’s literature Scott, 1927 


Moore, A. C. Literature, old and new for 
children Houghton, 1934 
Moore, A. C. Three owls’ v. 1-3 Mac- 


millan, 1925-1931 


Rawlinson Introduction to literature for 
children Norton, 1931 


Scott, C. E. and Johnson, Edna Children’s 
literature Houghton, 1935 

Terman, L. M. and Lima, M. L. 
reading Appleton, 1931 

Weekes, L. M. Literature and the child 


Silver, 1935 


Children’s 


Library Activities with Children In 
and Out of School 


American Library Association, Education 
Committee School library yearbook 
v. 2 p.144-163 American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1928 

American Library Association, Education 
Committee School library yearbooks 


American Library Association, 1927-1932 
Colburn, Evangeline Library for the inter- 
mediate grades University of Chicago 


Press, 1930 

National Education Association, Dept. oi 
Elementary School Principals The ele- 
mentary school library, 12th yearbook 


American Library Association, 1933 
Fargo, L. F. Library in the school 
ican Library Association, 1933 
Fargo, L. F. Program for elementary school 
library service American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1930 
Kansas City Dept. of Education 
of the library platoon schools 
King, W. A. Elementary School 
Scribner, 1929 
Los Angeles City School District 
system of Los Angeles 1933 
Power, E. L. Library service for children 
American Library Association, 1930 
Wilson, Martha 
Series 1 and 2 


Amer- 


Activities 
1928 


library 


Library 


School library experience, 
Wilson, 1925, 1932 
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Teaching the Use of the Library 


*American Library Association, Education 
Committee Yearbook No.1 American 
Library Association, 1927 p. 56-73 

Bennett, Wilma Student library assistant 
Wilson, 1933 

*Broening, A. M. and Wilkinson, M.S.  Ad- 
ventures in the library Baltimore De- 
partment of Education and Enoch Pratt 
Free Library, 1929 

*Brown, Zaidee Library key Wilson, 1928 

*Cleveland Board of Education Outline for 
instruction in the use of books and libra- 


ries in the Cleveland public schools 
1925 
*Denver Department of Education Library 


instruction; Elementary and Junior High 
School 1929 

*Detroit Board of Education Course of 
study in the use of the library, grades 
1-6, 7-9 1931 


Hegland, Sheridan Open door Stanford 
University Press, 1934 

Ingles, May and McCague, Anna _ Teaching 
the use of books and libraries Wilson, 


1930 

*Koch, Amanda _ Library habits for grades 
one and two’ Schools Department, Car- 
negie Library, Pittsburgh 

Lewis, E. E. and Lesser, G. D. Adventures 
with books and libraries American, 1934 

*Minnesota State Teachers College, St. Cloud 
Lessons in literary appreciation in the 
use of books and libraries for kinder- 
garten and grades one to eight 1930 

Rice, O. S. Lessons on the use of books 
and libraries Rand, 1920 

*Rochester, New York, Board of Education 
Tentative lesson series in the use of 
books and libraries 1930 


Scripture, Elizabeth and Greer, Margaret 
Find it yourself Teachers’ edition Wil- 
son, 1929 


*University of the State of New York Li- 
brary instruction, grades 7-12 Albany, 
The University of the State of New York 
Press, 1933 

Ward, G. O. Practical use of books and 
libraries Faxon, 1926 

The manuals starred cortain lessons for 
elementary children’s use. The others are 
included as aids to the teacher in her use 
of the library and in planning lessons for 
children. 


Lists of Stories to Read and Tell 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh Stories to 
tell to children 1932 


Davis, Mary Gould List of stories to tell 


and to read aloud N. Y. Public Library, 
1933 
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Hassler, H. E. and Scott, C. E. Graded 
list of stories to tell or read aloud 
American Library Association, 1923 

Power, E. L. List of stories and programs 
for story hours Wilson, 1925 


Children’s Book Reviews and Library 
Literature 


It is suggested that professional periodi- 
cals and children’s book sections in periodi- 
cals be read for reviews of new books, and 
for school library activities. 


Weekly 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Books 
N. Y. Times Book Review 


Monthly 
Book List 
Elementary English Review 
Library Journal 
Reading and the School Library 
Wilson Bulletin 


Quarterly 
Horn Book 
Subscription Books Bulletin 


Mutulation of Books and Magazines 


The joint committee of the N.E.A. and the 
A.L.A. on school libraries believes that the 
solution of the problem of mutilation of 
books and periodicals by children, particularly 
as the result of school assignments, lies 


(1) Ina more nearly complete understanding 
by librarians of the aims and purposes 
of the schools; 

(2) Ina more nearly complete understanding 
by the teachers of the problems and dif- 
ficulties of librarians ; 

(3) In a more effective procedure for in- 
vestigating the quantity and variety of 
material available locally as a part of 
planning a particular school activity; 

(4) In the expansion (where necessary) of 
the courses which aim to teach citizen- 
ship and of the programs of character 
education to include emphasis on the 
individual’s responsibility for the intel- 
ligent care of public property and his 
regard for the rights and privileges of 
others; 

(5) In the expansion (where necessary) of 
the library instruction program so that 
all teachers and librarians will cooperate 
in establishing the attitudes, skills, and 
habits from which will ensue the most 
intelligent use of books and libraries; 

(6) In the constant effort of schools and 
libraries to cooperate in obtaining a 
more nearly adequate supply of books 
and other materials for children and 
young people ; 

(7) In a more liberal policy of administer- 
ing library materials and a clearer un- 
derstanding of children and their needs. 














Will Libraries Live? 


By Jay F. Otis 


[Eprror’s Nore: In this angry, but docu- 
mented, article, a young librarian—“Otis” is 
a nom de plume—presents the charge that the 
public library system of the United States 
and the rank-and-file librarian have been the 
victims of “a raw deal” during the depres- 
sion; that a large proportion of our popula- 
tion is being wilfully deprived of library 
facilities; that the salaries and working con- 
ditions of librarians are deplorable; and that 
organization of library workers is a protec- 
tive necessity. “Will Libraries Live?” was 
originally written before the publication of 
the latest public library statistics in the May 
1935 issue of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association and first appeared in the 
Pacific Weekly. As revised by the author 
for the Wilson Bulletin, the latest available 
statistics have been incorporated into the 
article wherever possible. According to the 
A.L.A., “a comparison of the new statistics 
with those in the 1926 report on Library 
extension; a study of public library condt- 
tions and needs, shows that library establish- 
ment has failed to keep pace with population 
growth. While the number of people with 
public library service has increased more 
than 17,000,000, the number without it not 
only did not decrease, but actually increased 
slightly.” ] 


GLANCE at the latest statistics re- 

leased by the American Library 
Association should convince one that 
popular educational facilities are still 
largely a myth in the United States 
rather than an actuality. Forty-five 
million people in this country, or 37 
per cent of the total population, are still 
without public library service in 1935. 
Three-quarters of the rural population 
has no access whatever to a library. Out 
of some 3000 counties there are more 
than 1000 without a single public library 
within their boundaries, and there are 
even seven cities with populations of 
25,000 to 100,000 and fifty-two cities 
of 10,000 to 25,000 without library serv- 
ice. More than half of the people in 
twenty states are in the same plight. 
West Virginia has a population of 88 
per cent without library service ; Arkan- 
sas and North Dakota have over 80 
per cent; Virginia, Kentucky, Florida, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 


New Mexico, South Dakota, and Idaho 
deprive between 60 and 80 per cent of 
their populations of reading privileges. 

In rural communities usually the 
school has the only supply of books, 
and in only 16 states is this made pos- 
sible on a wide scale by state financial 
support. Yet many of our large cities, 
in all parts of the country, make a very 
poor showing in the amount of cultural 
material they provide for the masses— 
the ratio of books to population. And 
everywhere library service to children 
has received the deepest cuts. 

For our rich country as a whole there 
is 8/10 of one book per capita, with an 
average annual circulation of 3 1/2 books 
per capita at a total annual cost of 38 
cents a person. That is what is spent 
on mass culture. While billions are being 
spent for “the next war,” schools and 
libraries are being shamefully neglected. 
There are today 300 fewer public libra- 
ries (6,235 in all) than in 1929. 


The depression means a double ex- 
ploitation for libraries and librarians: a 
huge cut in salaries and other operating 
funds and an enormous speed-up. Four 
and a half million new readers have 
contributed to the 40 per cent speed-up 
unloaded on librarians since 1929. In 
Hammond (Indiana) the speed-up of 
library workers (increase in book circu- 
lation) has exceeded 173 per cent since 
1929; Dallas (Texas) and Akron 
(Ohio) 116 per cent; and in literally 
hundreds of cities it has exceeded 50 
per cent. 


Salaries and Expenditures 


While speed-up has been in high gear, 
funds for salaries and other expendi- 
tures have been toboganning with almost 
equal speed. The American Library As- 
sociation has conservatively set one 
dollar per capita as the standard library 
income necessary for giving adequate 
service. Very few have made the grade, 
even in good times. Dallas has less than 
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20 cents; Winnipeg, Vancouver, and 
Birmingham, less than 30 cents; Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Memphis, Brooklyn, 
and Chicago, less than 40 cents; San 
Francisco, Queens, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, Milwaukee, St. Louis, and 
Louisville, under 60 cents. These, to 
name but a few. The median expendi- 
ture, as already stated, is 38 cents. Ten 
states show an expenditure of less than 
10 cents per capita, nine of them in the 
south. Mississippi and Arkansas spend 
but two cents, holding no more than 
one-tenth of a book per capita. A mere 
recital of the cuts suffered by some typi- 
cal libraries is illuminating. All have 
made huge cuts in their book funds. 
Chicago, at recent reports, hasn’t bought 
any books since 1931, and dozens of 
other cities have done little better. In 
the wealthy city of Detroit a 77 per cent 
cut was made. Chicago canceled its sub- 
scriptions to all out-of-town newspapers 
but three. In dozens of cities the gov- 
erning bodies have decided that libraries 
can run without buying books. 

In addition to drastic cuts in book 
funds and salaries the following are fre- 
quent methods of “economy”: cutting 
periodical funds (more serious than 
cutting book funds), going without 
needed supplies, firing librarians, and 
closing part-time. Other “economies”— 
“economies” that deprive thousands of 
workers of many library services—are: 
placing a time limit on the use of read- 
ing rooms, closing branch libraries (as 
New York City did last year, rather 
than see the bankers go unpaid), charges 
for the use of club rooms, “service 
charges” to all adults using the “free 
public library,” charges for the use of 
bound newspapers, etc. These are some 
of the ways in which the people have 
been deprived of library service while 
dividends have been maintained and— 
in the last year—greatly increased. 

Salary cuts have been one of the 
largest and most frequent economies. 
Cuts of 20 to 30 per cent have been 
very common. Detroit and Chicago are 
but two of the large cities that have 
made such cuts; many large cities have 
done more. Librarians’ training require- 
ments are as exacting as those for 
lawyers, engineers, teachers, and den- 
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tists ; yet librarians’ salaries can compare 
with none of these. In 1929 teachers’ 
salaries had the edge by from 25 to 
75 per cent. In Chicago’s public library, 
one-half of the staff of professional 
librarians gets $1200 or less. The aver- 
age salaries for librarians and ordinary 
office and clerical workers are both about 
$1200, while workers in manufacturing 
industries average some $1300, and gov- 
ernment clerks $1800. But this $1200 
is misleading. The figure would be much 
lower but for the salaries of administra- 
tive officers. This is graphically shown 
by the following salaries of rank and 
file professional library workers: Birm- 
ingham $623, San Antonio $864, 
Memphis $720, Knoxville $600, Gary 
(the great steel city) $816, Richmond, 
Virginia $900, Baltimore $900, Newark 
$1085, St. Louis $1026, and Denver 
$840. Clerical workers in the larger 
libraries get much less, usually ranging 
from about $500 to $900. In the smaller 
libraries all workers get proportionately 
less. Many of the lowest paid workers 
have suffered the greatest speed-up dur- 
ing the depression. This is especially 
true of the southern librarians. 


Negroes Without Libraries 


In the south the presence of a large 
exploited race, the Negro, has helped 
to hold library service and library 
salaries down to a very low level. Both 
“white” libraries and “colored” libraries 
have suffered, but especially the colored. 
In California the per capita book cir- 
culation is 9.14 per year; in Mississippi 
it is .36. The vast majority of the Negro 
people have no library service. Almost 
everywhere in the south library service 
for Negroes is grossly inadequate, and 
almost nowhere in that region are the 
Negroes allowed to use the regular libra- 
ries. Some southern cities which have 
no libraries for Negroes, like Lawton, 
Oklahoma, and Fort Worth, allow 
Negroes to “come (to the library) and 
get books, but (they) are not allowed 
to stay and read.” Other cities, claiming 
to be too small and poor to support 
separate libraries for Negroes, give 
colored readers “limited” privileges, 
“provided that no publicity is attached 
to these occasional exceptions.” Many 
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JUST BEFORE THE LIBRARY OPENS 
“40 per cent more work has been unloaded on librarians since 1929’’ 


southern cities excuse themselves by 
claiming to give service proportionate to 
the “whole amount paid (in taxes) by 
Negroes,” who are mostly kept too im- 
poverished to have property on which 
to pay taxes. Recently a few Negro 
services have been set up in the south 
by such philanthropic agencies as the 
Rosenwald Fund, but they are so few 
as to constitute anemic oases of charity 
in an almost limitless field of cultural 
suppression. 

In the Negro schools and colleges the 
philanthropic agencies have put on a 
better show. Out of 79 of these institu- 
tions, 5 have libraries of 20,000 volumes 
or more (adequate for small colleges) ; 
the rest have poor library facilities, and 
7 have no library service at all. In 1925 
there were not a half-dozen trained 
librarians in the Negro schools and col- 
leges of the south, and an average of 
less than $1,000 worth of books in each. 

As for other fields of work, unem- 
ployment statistics for librarians are 


very hazy. No adequate statistics have 
been kept, but official estimates in 1933 
placed the number of unemployed at 
15 per cent, or some 2300. For every 
vacant job there are more than 14 appli- 
cants. And some 1500 graduates come 
from the academic mills each year. 


The Patient Librarian 


Is there much protest against such 
infamous conditions in this important 
profession? Very little! Librarians are 
a patient, long-suffering group, only in- 
frequently rising out of their lethargy. 
Occasionally small groups of patrons 
protest against proposed cuts (as when 
Denver citizens protested against the 
city council’s lopping $6400 from the 
library budget to add to the sum for 
street oiling), but this is the exception 
to the rule. Even the small weapon of 
so-called “academic freedom,” zealously 
guarded by the class-conscious elements 
among the teachers, is virtually unknown 
among librarians. 
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But there are a few shining excep- 
tions, such as the Associated Office and 
Professional Emergency Employees As- 
sociation of New York City, which 
made strong protests last year against 
the dismissal of some FERA library 
workers from the New York Public 
Library for the crime of organizing 
into a union. Occasionally a sane voice 
is heard in protest against the prevalent 
preference given to men in library work, 
thus unjustly keeping alive a sex issue. 
Once in a blue moon an article by a 
stray militant finds its way into some 
library journal, urging young librarians 
to be sensible, intelligent workers and 
not apple-polishers. Last year even the 
council of the American Library Asso- 
ciation (ruled chiefly by the administra- 


tive officers in the profession) felt the - 


rank and file pressure and discussed 
framing and enacting a Code under the 
NRA, but it got no farther than talk 
because of a lack of further rank and 
file pressure. 

Like the teaching profession the li- 
brary profession and its organizations 
are largely dominated by those in ex- 
ecutive positions whose philosophy and 
interests are closely allied with those of 
the business world. Hence, a rank and 
file movement has been very slow in 
crystallizing. During the depression no 
militant struggle against the jettisonning 
of culture came from them, and none 
was expected. Instead, we have the 
same share-the-misery scheme applied 
o “spreading” work and wages among 
librarians as is found in other lines of 
work. There is much talk among library 
executives about an “overproduction (of 
librarians) which in severity would rival 
that of any industry,” while 4/10 of the 
people are without library service. “Let 
us take our cuts with good grace,” they 
say, in order to save the book fund 
(which will be cut anyway by the gov- 
erning bodies). To curb the dangerous 
“overproduction” of librarians the 
A.L.A. Council declares itself “in favor 
of the radical reduction of the enroll- 
ment in library training agencies by 
placing greater emphasis upon personal 
qualifications and experience before ad- 
mittance.” The required preparation to 
get a $1,000 job is now equivalent to a 
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university master’s degree—and now it 
is urged that standards be raised without 
any comparable effort to raise salaries. 


With continued speed-up during work- 
ing hours and rock-bottom salaries goes 
the usual burden of after-hours work. 
One typical executive says he “sees in 
out of hours reading an obligation rest- 
ing upon every member of a library 
staff. ‘yibrarians . . . often carry their 
work and-»their responsibilities home 
with them, and then in their few free 
evenings read ten to twenty hours a 
week. They cannot be good librarians 
otherwise.’” All for $80 or $90 a 
month ! 

One of the country’s best paid library 
administrators voiced a not uncommon 
affinity with Chamber of Commerce phi- 
losophy when he told this writer that his 
library deserved to be cut much more 
than it had been, and that it would soon 
get it. Suffice it to say that this admin- 
istrator, in common with many others, 
has had his salary cut proportionately 
much less than the rank and file of those 
under him. 


The Secret Censorship 


In two ways the typical library ex- 
ecutive is apt to be like the proverbial 
ostrich with head in the sand. First, in 
the above named habit of aiding in the 
sabotage of culture thru finance ; second, 
thru censorship. Librarians seldom ad- 
mit that they practice censorship. When 
hard pressed, they call it “a proper 
choice of books with a limited book 
fund.” Anything not in keeping with 
the ideas of the library board (which 
is usually composed of business and 
“professional” men and almost never 
includes a working man) is ruled out. 
John Strachey’s works are usually con- 
sidered dynamite, and it would probably 
be hard to find the works of Langston 
Hughes in southern libraries. As one 
prominent administrator said, “In this 
whole matter there is need for oppor- 
tunism and compromise. The librarian 
as censor must try to represent the best 
and most enlightened public opinion. He 
should perhaps be a little in advance of 
his public . . . ,” but not very much- 
and only perhaps. The “best and most 
enlightened public opinion” which he 
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strives to represent seldom reaches as 
far as the works of Marx, Lenin, 
Strachey, and Dutt. 


Concerning Mr. Duffus 


Robert L. Duffus has written an in- 
teresting journalistic account of depres- 
sion libraries which will probably do 
considerable good in arousing public 
opinion and interest in favor of library 
support. But it can also do much harm: 
his book is a most accurate reflection of 
the mind of the typical library admin- 
istrator. Mr. Duffus sees the library 
cuts of recent years as “ironical.” There 
“may have been a gain for librarianship 
in the revaluation of books and services 
which the emergency has made neces- 
sary.” The depression was all a mis- 
take: “If the city fathers had read more 
of the library’s books . (such as) 
Lincoln Steffens’ The Shame of the 
Cities, they might not have found them- 
selves in the financial chaos . . .” they 
are now in. Duffus praises the library 
administrator who “took the position 
that the economies should be effected 
where they would be least felt by the 
public (on the staff itself). Above all 
no member of the staff was to complain 
of the situation to patrons.” Of a cer- 
tain place in the south we learn that “it 
is ...a warm hearted city, private and 
personal charity is among its cherished 
traditions, and in its Community Chest 
drives it has gone over the top.” (While 
its bookstock is about one-third of 
standard and its salaries 25 per cent un- 
der the standard). The only advice he 
can give on finance is not how to im- 
prove salaries but how to add to the 
growing army of the technologically 
unemployed: “The average librarian 
might learn something by studying fac- 
tory methods” of standardization, pos- 
sibly time and motion studies being the 
next means of library speed-up. Ra- 
tionalization must have its way! Always 
Mr. Duffus praises the library chiefly as 
a social safety valve serving to drain 
off militancy and any desire to struggle 
collectively for better immediate con- 
ditions and a better social order. He 
gives the highest praise to “a good 
natured acceptance of handicaps that 
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could not be escaped. . .” His highest 
compliment to a library staff is to say 
that it is so docile as to function with 
“a fine war-time spirit.” He speaks 
mildly in favor of government aid for 
libraries but ends with a pious wish. 


Above all Mr. Duffus and those whose 
words he echoes “would not urge libra- 
rians to rebel,” that is to organize for 
decent conditions, strike, or engage in 
picketing and demonstrations—as _ he 
puts it, “rioting, as public school teachers 
have been known to do.” “The librarian 
can in fact do very little for himself 
except to demonstrate to his public the 
value of his services” (by continuing to 
give double services on half pay). “One 
cannot urge upon librarians that they 
revolt (almost as repugnant a word as 
‘rioting’!) because they have nothing 
to lose but their chains and a world to 
gain.” 

Since all the material for this article 
has been taken from the published 
statements of the leading official, reput- 
able, and conservative library “authori- 
ties,’ we can well say to Mr. Duffus 
that with declining salaries and worsen- 
ing conditions, rank and file librarians 
may soon have nothing to lose but their 
brains. 


The School of Library Service of Columbia 
University has announced that it will extend 
its offerings in the school library field in 
whatever ways are necessary to enable its 
students to qualify for the school librarian’s 
certificate in New York State under the new 
regulations of the State Department of Edu- 
cation which were recently put into effect. 


New courses to be added next year will 
include one on reading interests and abilities. 
In extending its programs to meet the revised 
New York State requirements the School of 
Library Service will have the cooperation of 
Teachers College. 

The new state requirements for the certifi- 
cation of school librarians mean practically 
two years of professional training—thirty-six 
points in library service and eighteen in edu- 
cation, making a total of fifty-four. Students 
who plan their programs carefully and offer 
the required experience will be able while 
qualifying for the state certificate to earn the 
first professional degree (Bachelor of Sci- 
ence) and later, with a minimum of six addi- 
tional points, the degree of Master of Science. 








The Real Classics 


A Study of the Universal Authors 
By Arthur Berthold 


classic of literature has been defined 

as a work of “the highest class and 
acknowledged excellence” and so a clas- 
sic author would naturally be one who 
has produced a work of this type. In our 
day, when terms are used indiscrimi- 
nately, it is perhaps unwise to select a 
designation for a group of authors the 
meaning of which may be variously in- 
terpreted. Nevertheless, unless one is 
to undertake a lengthy and somewhat 
tedious explanation, the word classic is 
still the best we can think of in the 
present instance. 


To come to the business directly and 
without undue display of phrase-making, 
we proceed to state the aim of the 
present writing. All librarians know 
that there are certain books to be pre- 
ferred to others, and that, considering 
the enormous number of writers, it is 
sound policy both educationally and 
esthetically to master a few of them 
with something approaching thoroness, 
and to be somewhat less generous with 
the rest. This has been so long, and 
so well, recognized that all of us have 
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come across lists of “best books,” “best 
authors,” and all sorts of selective efforts 
for the guidance of any class, type, and 
condition of reader. In fact, the com- 
position of reading lists has been quite 
as popular an occupation as the founding 
of societies and politicalisms and, to be 
quite candid, far less harmful. 

Now the orthodox reason for com- 
piling a reading list or a list of “classics” 
is that it will be useful. But since there 
are a number of lists in the field, each 
apparently serving some purpose, the 
next important claim a list should make 
for itself is that it is different. And 
this is the claim we are also inclined to 
make: our list is different. It is dif- 
ferent from those of Professor William 
Lyon Phelps and Dr. Will Durant and 
Sir John Lubbock and the other cele- 
brated lists, for one thing, in that our 
own personal likes or dislikes had noth- 
ing to do with its final shape. It is not a 
one-man list at all: the must and the 
ought of reading have been sufficiently 
modified in this list by the ascertained 
predilections of readers themselves. 
Furthermore, the national bias has been 
eliminated to a large extent, and the 
intellectual level maintained is that of 
the average cultured person, neither a 
specialist nor an ignoramus, but one 
capable and desirous of discriminating 
selection. 

The international point of view, and 
objectivity, were two of the main de- 
siderata. The first was attained by 
choosing for comparison lists of authors 
recognized as classics in eight countries. 
The second desideratum—the elimin- 
ation of personal bias—we hope to have 
attained by choosing our lists from 
among recognized publishers’ series. It 
is quite true that publishers may have 
pronounced views as to what books are 
best and which authors most worthy; 
nevertheless, only a few of them would 
venture to put out a series the contents 
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of which would not be largely dictated 
by actual public demand. This being so, 
The Modern Library series, for instance, 
may be taken as a surer guide to what 
the American public reads and what the 
publishers think it ought to read, than 
some individually composed list. 

The series compared are the follow- 


ing : 


The World’s Classics ( [England] Oxford 
University Press) 

Classiques Garnier ( [France] Paris: Gar- 
nier fréres) 

Reclams Universal-Bibliothek ( [Germany] 
Leipzig: Philipp Reclam) 

Biblioteca 
Sanzogno) 

Univerzala Biblioteka ( [Latvia] Riga: A. 
Gulbis) 

Arte y Letras and Colleccion Domenech 
( [Spain] Barcelona: Maucci) 

Bonniers Universalbibliotek and Vdrldslit- 
teraturen ( [Sweden] Stockholm: Bonniers) 

Modern Library of the World’s Best Books 
and Modern Library Giants ( [United States] 
New York: Modern Library). 


Universale ( [Italy] Milano: 


This selection is as good as any other, 
we hope. The only stranger that might 
be objected to is the Univerzala Biblio- 
teka of Latvia, a country which even at 
this late date not many of us will readily 
locate on the map. The series mentioned 
was included for no other reason than 
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that it presented an unusually fine selec- 
tion of generally recognized classics, 
with a bias for the Russian. In the 
absence of a series published in the 
U.S.S.R., this appeared to be a con- 
venient substitute. As there was not 
always a clear agreement on the works 
themselves, owing partly to a lack of 
suitable translations, it appeared best to 
disregard the individual works and to 
concentrate on the authors. The list 
that follows is arranged chronologically, 
especially for the convenience of those 
who might wish to have a view of the 
relative importance, or rather preponder- 
ance, of works of a given epoch or a 
century. Only those authors are included 
whose names appeared in at least three 
of the eight catalogs. The number of 
votes received by each author is un- 
doubtedly of some significance, but it 
would be unwise to take it either as a 
guide to popularity or as an index to 
intrinsic value. Too many of the fac- 
tors involved in their selection are un- 
known to us and may have been largely 
circumstantial to be of any critical value. 
Only taken as a whole, it is hoped that 
this list of authors may prove a guide, 
if not exactly to the real classics of the 
civilized world, then at least to those 
which are still being read without in- 
ducement of preceptorial hair-pulling. 
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Author Dates Nationality Vote 
HoMER fl. IX cent. Greek 4 
The Brete 600 B.C.—150 A.D. 3 
AESCHYLUS 525-456 B.C. Greek 5 
SoPpHOCLES 495-406 B.C. Greek 4 
EuRIPIDES 480-406 B.C. Greek 4 
ARISTOPHANES 448-385 B.C. Greek 5 
PLATO 427-347 B.C. Greek 3 
VIRGIL 70-19 B.C. Roman 3 
Ovip 43 B.C—18 A.D. Roman 3 
PLUTARCH 46 ?-120? A.D. Greek 3 
SUETONIUS fl. 125 A.D. Roman 3 
Avuretius Antonius (Marcus) 121-180 A.D. Roman 3 
The Koran circa 635 A.D. 3 
Apsétarp (Pierre) 1079-1142 French 3 
DANTE ALIGHIERI 1265-1321 Italian 5 
Petrrarca (Francesco) 1304-1374 Italian 4 
Boccaccio (Giovanni) 1313-1375 Italian 4 
Artosto (Lodovico) 1474-1533 Italian 4 
CELLINI (Benvenuto) 1500-1571 Italian 3 
MontTAIGNE (Michel Eyquem de) 1533-1592 French 5 
Tasso (Torquato) 1544-1595 Italian 3 
CERVANTES SAAVEDRA (Miguel de) 1547-1616 Spanish 6 
Mar.owE (Christopher) 1564-1593 English 3 
SHAKESPEARE ( William) 1564-1616 English 7 
Descartes (René) 1596-1650 French 3 
CaLpERON De La Barca (Pedro) 1600-1681 Spanish 3 
CorNEILLE (Pierre) 1606-1684 French 5 
Mitton (John) 1608-1674 English 4 
La RocHEFOUCAULD (Francois) 1613-1680 French 3 
La FontANE (Jean de) 1621-1695 French 3 
Mo.tére (J. B. P.) 1622-1673 French 5 
Spinoza (Baruch) 1632-1677 Dutch-Jewish 3 
Racine (Jean Baptiste) 1639-1699 French 4 
Deroe (Daniel) 1661-1731 English 5 
Swirt (Jonathan) 1667-1745 English 6 
Le Sace (Alain René) 1668-1747 French 3 
Vortarre (F. M. A. de) 1694-1778 French 5 
Frecpinc (Henry) 1707-1754 English 4 
Rousseau (Jean Jacques) 1712-1778 French 3 
STeERNE (Laurence) 1713-1768 English 4 
Diwerot (Denis) 1713-1784 French 3 
Casanova (Giovanni Jacopo) 1725-1798 Italian 3 
GotpsMiTH (Oliver) 1728-1774 English 4 
Lesstnc (Gotthold Ephraim) 1729-1781 German 4 
BEAUMARCHAIS (P. A. C.) 1732-1799 French 3 
Sarnt Prerre (J. H. B.) 1737-1814 French 3 
GortHE (Johann Wolfgang von) 1749-1832 German ~ 
SHERIDAN (R. B. B.) 1751-1816 English 4 
Burns (Robert) 1759-1796 English-Scotch 3 
ScHiLLer (Johann Friedrich von) 1759-1805 German 6 
CHATEAUBRIAND (Francois René) 1768-1848 French 3 
Scorr (Walter) 1771-1832 English-Scotch 6 
HorrMANN (Ernst Theodor Wilhelm) 1776-1822 German 6 
Kuetst (Heinrich von) 1777-1811 German 4 
TEGNER (Elias) 1782-1846 Swedish 3 
Beye (Marie Henri, i.e. Stendhal) 1783-1842 French 4 
Irvinc (Washington) 1783-1859 American 3 
oo (F.ds, HK.) 1785-1863 German 3 
an 
Grimm (W. K.) 1786-1859 German 3 
Manzoni (Alessandro) 1785-1873 Italian 3 
Byron (G. G. N.) 1788-1824 English 6 
ScHOPENHAUER (Arthur) 1788-1860 German 3 
LAMARTINE (A. M. L.) 1790-1869 French 3 
SHeELLtey (Percy Bysshe) 1792-1822 English 6 
Keats (John) 1795-1821 English 4 
Herne (Heinrich) 1797-1856 German-Jewish 5 
Pusuxin (Alexandr S.) 1799-1832 French 5 
Bauzac (Honoré de) 1799-1850 Russian 3 
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EMERSON 
Haurr (Wilhelm) 1802-1827 German 3 
Dumas (Alexandre) 1802-1870 French 3 
Huco (Victor Marie) 1802-1885 French 4+ 
MeERIMEE (Prosper) 1803-1870 French 4 
Emerson (Ralph Waldo) 1803-1882 American 3 
HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel) 1804-1864 American 4 
Runeserc (J. L.) 1804-1877 Finnish-Swedish 3 
ANbERSEN (Hans Christian) 1805-1875 Danish 4 
Mut (John Stuart) 1806-1873 English 3 
LoncreLtow (H. W.) 1807-1882 American 3 
Por (Edgar Allan) 1809-1849 American 5 
Gocot (Nikolay V.) 1809-1852 Russian 4 
Musser (Alfred de) 1810-1857 French 4 
THACKERAY (W. M.) 1811-1863 English 5 
Gautier (Théophile) 1811-1872 French 4 
Dickens (Charles) 1812-1870 English 6 
AvERBACH (Berthold) 1812-1882 German 3 
GoncHarov (Ivan A.) 1812-1891 Russian 3 
Hesse (Friedrich) 1813-1863 German 3 
Wacner (Richard) 1813-1883 German 3 
Lermontov (Mikhail Y.) 1814-1841 Russian 3 
TurcENEV (Ivan S.) 1818-1883 Russian 5 
Keer (Gottfried) 1819-1890 German-Swiss 3 
WHITMAN (Walt) 1819-1892 American 3 
Raupetare (Charles Pierre) 1821-1867 French 4 
Nexrasov (Nikolay A.) 1821-1877 Russian 3 
Fiausert (Gustave) 1821-1880 French 5 
Dostoyevsky (Fyodor M.) 1821-1881 Russian 5 
RENAN (Ernest) 1823-1892 French 3 
Issen (Henrik) 1828-1906 Norwegian 4 
Totstoy (Leo N.) 1828-1910 Russian 7 
Byérnson (Bjérnstjerne) 1832-1910 Norwegian 4 
Ciemens (S. L., ie. Mark Twain) 1835-1910 American 3 
Daupet (Alphonse) 1840-1897 French 4 
Zota (Emile) 1840-1902 French 3 
Nietzscue (Friedrich) 1844-1900 German 3 
France (Anatole) 1844-1924 French 4 
SrrinpBerc (August) 1849-1912 Swedish 4 
Maupassant (Guy de) 1850-1893 French 3 
Stevenson (R. L.) 1850-1894 English-Scotch 3 
KoroLeNKOo (Vassily G.) 1853-1921 Russian 3 
GaRSHIN (Vsevolod M.) 1855-1888 Russian 3 
Wipe (Oscar) 1856-1900 English 5 
Lacertor (S. O. L.) 1858- Swedish 3 
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Hamsun (Knut) 

CuHEKHOov (Anton P.) 

ScHNITzLer (Arthur) 

HauptMANNn (Gerhardt) 
MAETERLINCK (Maurice) 

Kiptinc (Rudyard) 

Gorky (Maxim, i.e. A. M. Pyeshkov) 
AnpbreyEv (Leonid N.) 

Mann (Thomas) 


The tale unfolded in this list is like a 
panorama of civilization itself. In the 
beginning, we see two peoples—the Greek 
and the Hebrew—grappling with the 
wonders of nature and human existence. 
Somewhat later, the tale is taken up by 
the dramatists; first in a serious and be- 
lieving mood, later in satire and disbe- 
lief. 

Rome then appears on the scene with 
a magnificent tale of its origins and des- 
tiny, and ends with the self-examinations 
of an emperor turned philosopher. The 
Middle Ages give us a picture of love 
and devotion in the lives of Abélard and 
Heloise, and a picture of heaven and 
hell and man’s destiny in the superb 
pages of Dante. The gallant life and 
chivalry are re-created in the works of 
Petrarca, Boccaccio, and Cellini; and the 
humanistic advance given serene expres- 
sion in the essays of Montaigne. 

On the threshold of the age of the 
Elizabethans we meet the genial Don 
Quixote, and the unequalled poetry of 
the Bard of Avon. It is an age pri- 
marily of the stage, and the reader’s 
mind is peopled with the greatest of all 
literary characters. The Hamlets, the 
Falstaffs, and the merry jesters of 
Moliére come trooping down the ages, 
mingling with Milton’s Lucifer and the 
noble savages of Rousseau and the ideal- 
ists of the French Revolution. The 
Germans now take their place in world 
literature with Lessing and Schiller; and 
Goethe successfully becomes a prototype 
of the universal man. 

At the turn of the century the scene 
shifts once more to England. Byron 
and Shelley and Keats perform miracles 
in poetry and open up the way for Push- 
kin and Lermontov. But the nineteenth 
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1859- Norwegian 3 
1860-1904 Russian 4 
1862-1932 Austrian 3 
1862- German 4 
1862- Belgian 4 
1865- English 3 
1868- Russian 4 
1871-1919 Russian 5 
1875- German 3 


is essentially a century of prose and the 
novel. Hugo still upholds the Romantic 
tradition, but already a trend to realism 
and naturalism is indicated by his own 
countrymen, notably by Stendhal. The 
Russians introduce the novel as a me- 
dium of social criticism and the modern 
reformers begin to appear. Ideals are 
examined, values questioned and re- 
valued by such writers as Dickens and 
Turgenev and Tolstoy. The kingdom of 
God is proclaimed in man himself; the 
ideals of the family are submitted to a 
searching analysis by Ibsen; Whitman 
sings of the democratic man; Strindberg 
takes up the conflict of the sexes; and 
the class struggle is an underlying theme 
of almost all nineteenth century writing. 

But all thru this maelstrom of con 
flicting ideals and forceful advocacies of 
one scheme or another, walk the gentle 
ironists—Anatole France and Knut Ham- 
sun—and in their hands the world be- 
comes an island of penguins and angels 
in revolt and Lassens writing huge tomes 
on the literary activities of N. N. (most 
charmingly described in Segelfoss Town) 
and Augusts telling tall tales of innum- 
erable trunks left behind in all the ports 
of call. This is the world we like best, 
and this is also the world, we believe, 
as it will ever be. The world is not 
shaped to order. It has a way of being 
what it is in spite of all theories, all 
planning and scheming. But the men 
who have looked in their hearts and writ- 
ten are not of the scheming and the 
theorizing. The worlds they have cre- 
ated endure. It is well for us who can- 
not create with equal vision to know that 
all we have to do is to seek and choose 
wisely. The republics of the mind are 
without number. 








Library “Friends” and Memorial Gitts 


By Ruth E. 


HE groups called “Friends of the 

Library” which have been organized 
in connection with public libraries func- 
tion in various ways. Some have mem- 
bership dues. Some meet annually for 
dinner, with prominent speakers, or to 
report progress and to honor special 
donors. Others have evening sessions 
with programs enlivened, perhaps, by 
special exhibits of books or by posters 
about books or about the library. 

These groups vary, also, in their pur- 
poses and accomplishments. A few are 
“literary clubs” for those who wish to 
meet in a congenial fellowship to dis- 
cuss books. Others are more aggressive, 
having definite objectives and aiding the 
library along specific lines. 

Some of the ways in which it has been 
found that such organizations can be of 
help to the public library are as follows: 
(1) Making a library survey of the 
town or county; (2) extending the 
service of an already existing library 
so as to include the county or surround- 
ing rural area; (3) giving prizes to 
school children for essays about books 
and reading; (4) making gifts to the 
library of money for the purchase of 
books, for mural paintings, or for other 
special needs; (5) securing gifts of 
books from individuals or from organ- 
izations, including memorial gifts, be- 
quests of private libraries, and local 
history material in the form of books, 
diaries, photographs, manuscripts or 
scrapbooks; (6) securing endowment 
funds from gifts, direct bequests, or 
bequest insurance; (7) aiding in the 
securing of adequate city appropriations ; 
(8) seeing that the right people are 
appointed to the library board when 
vacancies occur; (9) and, perhaps most 
useful of all, making the library the 
subject of conversation and spreading 
“word of mouth” information about it. 
Wherever a group of this kind has been 
organized the “Friends of the Library” 
have developed into a body of informed 


* Librarian Wichita City Library, Wichita, Kansas. 
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citizens who are qualified to interpret 
the library to the community and to 
build up good will towards the institu- 
tion and its work. 

Especially notable among the com- 
munities where “Friends of the Library” 
groups or “Citizens Library Commit- 
tees” have functioned in an active way to 
aid in the securing of larger library 
appropriations, is Rochester, N. Y., 
whose experience is fully described in 
the Wilson Bulletin for September 1934. 

















MEMORIAL BOOK PLATE 


Sometimes it seems difficult to know 
just how to start such an organization. 
In Wichita we invited twenty-five 
people, chosen because of their real in- 
terest in the library, to be guests of the 
board of trustees at a luncheon served 
at the library. Posters were shown by 
the librarian setting forth in graphic 
form the work and needs of the library, 
and a brief statement of the ways in 
which our guests might help the library 
was outlined by one of the trustees, who 
later distributed copies of a list with the 
heading “Some Ways to Help.” As their 
first service our friends were asked to 
assist the following week at the open 
house with which we celebrated our 
twentieth anniversary. 

At the luncheon, care was taken not 
to make anyone feel that he was “getting 
his neck into a noose,” and no one was 
asked to sign his name to anything, or 
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to obligate himself in any way. The 
spirit of the occasion was most gratify- 
ing. All of our guests seemed de- 
lighted and seemed to feel really honored 
to have been asked. Their many ex- 
pressions of interest gave a great deal 
of encouragement to the library board, 
making them feel that our friends really 
cared what happened to the library and 
that they could be depended on to sup- 
port the board in their efforts to better 
the library’s financial situation. We had 
not expected this result from our 
luncheon and our open house, but both 
provided splendid opportunities for the 
board to learn how the public felt about 
the library. The public, in their turn, 
took full advantage of the opportunity 
to tell the board how they felt, not only 
to express appreciation but to express 
also their concern over the chronically 
low state of the library budget. We 
expect to invite a larger group of friends 
next year and to observe the library’s 
anniversary in a similar manner each 
year. 

One of the interesting features of our 
open house was the exhibit of books 
which had been given to the library as 
memorials. This plan of memorial gift 
books—that is the presentation of books 
to the library in memory of those who 
have died—has proved in many towns 
to be an effective way of enlarging the 
number of the library’s friends and of 
interesting them in giving to the library. 

In Wichita we made the observance 
of the library’s twentieth anniversary 
this spring the occasion for the aggres- 
sive promotion of this idea. We began 
about two months before this anniver- 
sary celebration talking about memorial 
gifts at club meetings and on every oc- 
casion when we had opportunity, stres- 
sing each time the fact that all books 
which were received within the next 
few weeks as memorial gifts would be 
on special display at the twentieth an- 
niversary open house. This aroused in- 
terest in the plan and inspired many 
people to take immediate action. The 
book exhibit continued during the two 
weeks following our open house. We 
think that in the future we shall have a 
similar exhibit each year during the two 
weeks preceding Memorial Day. 
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In some libraries memorial gift books 
are kept as a separate collection known 
as the “memory shelf.” In Wichita, 
however, the books are shelved by sub- 
ject as part of the regular book collec- 
tion. The donors are glad to have the 
books they give cared for in the way 
which makes them most useful to the 
library and its patrons. 

A talented young commercial artist 
designed for us an attractive book plate 
for use in the memorial gift books. This 
plate is printed in two forms, one having 
space for the donor’s name and the 
name of the person honored; the other 
having space only for the name of the 
person in whose memory the book is 
given. Of course when books are given 
by organizations, the organization’s name 
is always used, but we find that in many 
cases, when the book is given by an 
individual, the donor prefers that his 
name not be used on the book plate. 
Names are lettered on the book plate 
with black India ink. 

The fact that the book plate was de- 
signed by a local artist added interest 
to our newspaper publicity. We first 
had a feature story, illustrated with an 
enlarged reproduction of the book plate. 
Later we had stories about the exhibit 
of books, listing some of the more inter- 
esting titles, and giving the names of 
those in whose honor the books had 
been presented. Folders describing the 
plan were later printed for distribution. 

We felt that our project was on its 
way to success when the Rotary Club 
voted not only to give a book in memory 
of one of their members who had re- 
cently died but to make this plan a defi- 
nite policy for the future, and also to 
include all members who had died dur- 
ing the history of Wichita Rotary, a 
total of twenty-three men. The selection 
of these twenty three books was made 
most carefully, a special effort being 
made to choose each book in accordance 
with the special tastes and interests of 
the man in whose honor it was given. 
An allowance was made by the club of 
five dollars for each book. 

The example of the Rotary Club was 
soon followed by the Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club, by three of the 
largest women’s clubs, and the City 
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COVER OF DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Teachers Association. Other organiza- 
tions will, we think, adopt the plan as 
occasion arises. Not all the organiza- 
tions have made the plan retroactive. 
The City Teachers Association, for in- 
stance, with its seven hundred members, 
found it best to go back no further than 
the current school year. 

A total of sixty books have been given 
to the library as memorial gifts this 
spring, forty-one by organizations and 
nineteen by individuals. The idea ap- 
peals almost universally. A number of 
people while looking at the books on 
exhibit have said “I’d like to give a 
book in memory of my mother” or “of 
my father.” One woman has recently 
told us that she wants to give the library 
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a book each year on her husband’s birth- 
day as a memorial to her husband. 

The fact that each book is so carefully 
chosen lends an added significance to the 
gift. For instance the beautiful book on 
Wild Flowers by House was given by 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club in memory of a woman who had 
been for many years one of the town’s 
best known florists, with a life long in- 
terest in wild flowers. The book of 
American Ballads and Folk Songs by 
Lomax was chosen in memory of a man 
who had been particularly interested 
in this field of music, while Professor 
Turner’s Book on The Significance of 
Sections in American History was the 
choice for a prominent citizen who had 
been not only a successful banker but 
also a student of history. 

It must be admitted that this careful 
selection of books, to fit the special in- 
terests of the persons honored and to 
meet the approval of the purchasers, 
takes many conferences with prospective 
donors and much time on the part of the 
librarian. But it is time well spent, for 
always the donor acquires an added in- 
terest in the library’s work. 


Shelf Pronunciation Guides 
To the Editor: 

It is names like “Sienkiewicz,” “Hough,” 
“DeKruif,” “Mukerji,” “Rolvaag” that keep 
students from asking for books by author 
and that popularize “that big brown book” 
method of identifying. To help meet this 
situation in our high school library we had 
our print shop make us a set of shelf labels 
(5” x %"”) like this: 





Buchan (Buck-an) 











Thus the labels act not only as shelf guides 


but also as correct pronouncing guides. 
Pronunciations were verified by using 
Living Authors and Authors Today and 
Yesterday. 

Librarians who have seen these being 
used in our library have suggested that 


maybe you would like to pass the idea on 
thru the Bulletin, the librarians’ Bible. 
Dorotuy M. Drake, Librarian 
George Washington High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











Guy R. Lyle, Editor 





THE CROW’S NEST 





[Eprror’s Notre—We are happy to 


voted to current library publicity. 


School, Universit 
Lyle, formerly librarian at Antioch College, 
now Associate in Library Economy at Illinois, 
is the author of College Library Publicity 
(Faxon, 1935) and Periodicals for the College 
Library (Faxon, 1934). “The Crow’s Nest” 
will appear bi-monthly.] 


T appears that at one time two distinguished 

English scientists, Sir Arthur Eddington 
and Mr. J. W. N. Sullivan, were discussing 
awards, honors, and fame in connection with 
science. “What do you think of the effect 
of awards on men of science?” asked Mr. 
Sullivan. The question obviously puzzled Sir 
Arthur, who was apparently not accustomed 
to questions of such cosmic importance. He 
thought for a few minutes and then replied: 
“I’m afraid that it is not my subject. I sup- 
pose my reaction to that sort of thing is 
very much the reaction of any other educated 
person. I suppose it ts annoying, in a way. 
But no, I’m afraid I don’t think much about 
hs 

The answer, we think, is typical of the 
librarian’s attitude toward publicity in the 
library. Some of us do not give it a second 
thought, and others, when they think about 
it at all, consider it “annoying, in a way.” 
There is even a small minority who regard 
it as an abomination, like insomnia or tooth- 
ache. These people are cranks—or else their 
aloofness reflects the restraint which comes 
from huge endowments. Nowadays, when 
libraries are becoming more and more true 
educational institutions and forces of great 
social significance, it is perfectly normal, nat- 
ural, and right that librarians should make 
their services known to the public. Let us 
not forget, if we have scruples about the 
dignity of advertising in our profession, that 
our national association is one of the most 
conspicuously successful “sell-library-facilities” 
organizations. In large part our individual 
accomplishments are due to its influence and 
importance. It was the  scholar-librarian, 
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inaugurate 
month a new department of survey and comment de- 
Its purpose is to 
acquaint librarians with the efforts and experiments 
of their colleagues in popularizing library services, 
and by criticism and suggestion to help raise the level 
of effectiveness of this increasingly important phase of 
library activity. Librarians are invited to send articles, 
copies of publicity material, descriptions and photo- 
graphs of exhibits, booklists, annual reports, etc. to 
the editor of “The Crow’s Nest,” Guy R. Lyle, Library 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


this 








Mr. 





Charles Ammi Cutter, who observed that the 
great development in libraries was caused by 
“the discussions which we have held, by the 
notices in the paper, and by all our meetings, 
and by the efforts which we have made to 
advertise the improvement of libraries and 
the advancement of Library Associations.” 

All of which is by way of introduction to 
a new department in the Wilson Bulletin, 
which your editor starts off under the not- 
too-original title of “The Crow’s Nest.” The 
caption is not startling; what is more un- 
fortunate, it implies qualifications of editorship 
which we do not possess. As look-out man 
we would prove a very sorry watch, and any- 
way, we do not propose to man the mast-head 
from sunrise to sunset. Theoretically, at least, 
an editor is merely supposed to look over 
copy which others write. This is not a very 
subtle way of saying there can be no value 
to “The Crow’s Nest” unless all of you con- 
tribute, but then this is not one of our subtle 
days. 

We might begin, then, as a library staff 
working toward a common goal—the presenta- 
tion of library materials thru various media 
in order to popularize services. Members of 
the staff—and that means every reader—are 
invited to contribute three types of materials: 
(1) actual articles written specially for this 
department, (2) copies of publicity material 
released or to be released to newspapers and 
magazines, and (3) that large body of library 
literature designed primarily to interpret the 
services of the library to the public—book- 
lists, book bulletins, exhibits, displays, posters, 
library handbooks, annual reports, alumni 
reading lists, radio publicity, conventions, 
meetings, events, and so on. Pictures of all 
kinds are popular and will help to dress up 
and render more sprightly the editor’s dull 
comments. 
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We shall appreciate a hearty response. Dis- 
cussions of the significance of publicity in 
library work, basic principles of publicity, new 
methods or ideas in publicity—all these will 
be welcome. And now, since this is the first 
venture of “The Crow’s Nest,” and since the 
mail brought nothing but chain letters, the 
Look-out man is obliged to sweep the horizon 
with his own binoculars. Here is what he 
spotted. 


“Never Too Young to Begin” 


This caption, inserted on the inside cover 
of a small brochure entitled “Prize Awards 
for Student Libraries,” introduces one to the 
ingenious scheme started by A. Edward New- 
ton at Swarthmore for encouraging students 
to build up their personal libraries during 
college days. The booksellers may be able to 
work up more enthusiasm over the idea than 
you, but get the brochure anyway. It contains 
a gossipy piece by Christopher Morley which 
will some day be a collector’s item. (Direct 


requests to: Library Journal, 62 West 45th 
Street, New York.) 

Here’s the argument for the Newton idea 
as we see it. Next to the love of books 


themselves, and intelligent taste in the selec- 
tion and reading of them, is the desire to own 
them and the habit of buying them. It seems 
to us that this, like most habits, must be 
acquired young if it is to be, as it should be, 
a vital and operative force thruout life. If 
the Newton theory were to encourage this 
habit, it would be enough. But this is not 
the most significant thing about the student 
prize award. It not only stimulates interest 
in an important phase of education but con- 
tributes as well to the important matter of 
making the college experience carry over 
to later life. 

If you have given a thought to 
establishing a student prize at 
your college, pick a likely spon- 
sor and stress the carry-over 
value of the award. 

The Brandeis Award of $25 a year to 
Antioch College is the most recent prize for 
student libraries to be announced. The award 
will be given to the senior student who in 
each year makes the best collection of books 
in an annual competition. A complete set of 
the Jacket Library series—a newcomer to 
the field of inexpensive reprints—will be of- 
fered as a second prize thru the courtesy 
of Mr. Sherman Mittell, editor of the series. 
The Jacket Library is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Home Library Foundation, well-known 
to most of us as sponsors of the American 
Fireside program. 


HunNcH... 
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Dayton’s Record 


Thru the medium of the daily newspaper, 
many libraries publish booklists which are 
sufficiently compelling in their subject interest 
and vivid in their brief reviews to stimulate 
wider use and support for the library. If 
this were the only reason for singling out 
the Dayton Public Library booklists, we think 
that it would be worth while. But the re- 
markable thing about the Dayton lists is that 
they have appeared regularly for one hundred 
and forty-seven consecutive weeks in the Fri- 
day issue of the Dayton News, without a 
single omission since their inception. There 
is every reason to believe that the record 
will be extended. Too often the efforts of 
libraries in this direction are strewn with 
grave crosses. Won’t the Dayton people 
please tell us how they put their stuff across? 

Once a month the Dayton staff substitute 
a review of Outstanding Books of the Month 
for the subject book list. A reprint of the 
monthly review is made at the library’s press 
in the form of a neat, handy-size leaflet for 
distribution at the library loan desk. We 
wonder if this is necessary in view of the 
newspaper list. But it is attractive and it 
is easy to keep for future reference. This 
last is important. Clipping the paper is an 
effort when Junior defiantly drops the scis- 
sors down the cold-air shaft. 








Outstanding 


BOOKS + + 
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New Books Worth Reading 
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DAYTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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Effective Publicity 


Too often we think that publicity must be 
startling, extraordinary, or sensational in or- 
der to be effective. The work of the ordinary 
library regularly affords plenty of good ma- 
terial if you will help yourself to it. That is 
what Angus Mowat did in his story of rural 
library service, “Jury-rig in the Canadian 
Northwest” (Library Journal, June 15, 1934) 
—our choice for the Pulitzer Prize in Library 
Publicity for 1934. 


Radio—Things to Do 


The Look-out man was about to hum him- 
self to sleep when, thud! the first contribution 
arrived. We are indebted to Miss Kathleen 
Goldsmith, Executive Director of the Radio 
Institute of the Audible Arts, for this wind- 
fall—_the answer, in fact, to an S.O.S. sent 
out when this department was first being 
considered. It is not necessary to introduce 
the personnel and purpose of the Institute 
here, but for Miss Goldsmith’s pertinent com- 
ments on “things to do” with the Institute's 
publications, we are truly grateful. 


The Institute’s monthly program bulletins 
list recommended network o erings in the 
fields of music, informative talks, comedy, 
drama, variety programs, and_ short-wave 
broadcasts of foreign origin. The Institute 
also enlisted the services of the Child Study 
Association of America in the preparation of 
a progress bulletin listing recommended chil- 
dren’s programs, and a set of suggested 
criteria by which similar programs of local 
origin might be evaluated. 


In its program bulletins, the Institute has 
adopted a constructive attitude, calling at- 
tention to worthwhile programs in the various 
general classifications, in the belief that as 
the public becomes better acquainted with 
these offerings, and more articulate in ex- 
pressing their appreciation of them, the gen- 
eral level of radio entertainment will be ele- 
vated and the enormous potential influence of 
the radio for good may be realized. 

The Institute’s brochures, stressing the uses 
to which radio can be put in various fields, 
include “The Use of the Radio in Leisure 
Time,” by Professor B n; “Music as Pre- 
sented by the Radio,” “Radio Music for Boys 
and Girls,” “Men and Radio Music,” by Pro- 
fessor Dykema; “The Educational Program,” 
by Merrill Denison; “Radio and Children,” 
by Mrs. Gruenberg. A music syllabus, a 
study of “Radio and the Farmer,” “Radio and 
Current Events,” “Women and Radio Music,” 
“Civic Education by Radio,” and “Radio and 
the Drama” are now in the course of publi- 
cation. All of the Institute’s publications are 
made available to libraries, free of charge, 
upon request, and the Institute will furnish 
libraries with copies of its program bulletins 
for distribution or posting. 
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In developing its program the Institute has 
enjoyed the advice and cooperation of libra- 
rians in all sections of the country. Cor- 
respondence with these librarians reveals that - 
they realize the importance of radio and 
recognize their own responsibility for keeping 
pace with its growth and directing the public’s 
listening habits into the proper channels. 

For example, a librarian in a large New 
York city states that “radio can be the great 
force to carry on the public library tradition 
of serving those who come to it voluntarily 
with an urge to learn.” Similarly, the libra- 
rian of an Ohio university stresses the fact 
that inasmuch as the library is the handmaiden 
of teaching, “all librarians should keep abreast 
of progress in radio education so that they 
will be prepared to adjust the library services 
to modifications in the teaching process when 
they come.” 

The Institute’s correspondence also reveals 
libraries’ activities in the field of radio, and 
interesting uses to which the Institute’s ma- 
terials are being put in carrying out these 
activities. Many librarians, for instance, have 
found the program bulletins helpful in ac- 
quainting patrons with what radio has to 
offer the discriminating listener. 

The program bulletins have been posted 
on library bulletin boards and in many cases 
librarians have called the individual readers’ 
attention to their contents. In some com- 
munities the bulletins have been publicized in 
the local press, and on the library bulletin 
board the Institute’s selections are supple- 
mented with equally meritorious offerings of 
local stations. 

One of the most interesting uses to which 
radio may be put by libraries is in the listen- 
ing room, a special room to be set aside for 
listening to specially selected radio programs. 
The radio is also useful in interesting the 
public in many subjects and thus encouraging 
supplementary reading. It has been suggested 
that a library, by calling attention to special 
programs, and arranging lists of books deal- 
ing with the subjects of those broadcasts, can 
increase the circulation of much of its tech- 
nical and educational material. 

Libraries in a position to lend music scores 
will find the Institute’s program bulletins of 
material aid. When listeners know in advance 
what compositions will be played on a certain 
program, they are anxious to get a score of 
that composition in order that they may de- 
rive additional pleasure from the broadcast 
by following the score as they listen to its 
rendition. 

The Institute also offers its full cooperation 
to all librarians in the solution of their radio 
problems. Requests for information or for 
any of the Institute’s publications should be 
addressed to The Radio Institute of the 
Audible Arts, Pitts Sanborn, Director, 80 
Broadway, New York City. 


Thank you, Miss Goldsmith. Who's next? 











The Roving Eye 








“So-called Radical Propaganda Literature” 
"THE discussion of propaganda litera- 

ture (“How Shall the Library 
Treat So-called Radical Propaganda 
Periodical Literature?) at the Denver 
Conference of the A.L.A., was in some 
respects distinctly encouraging, since all 
three speakers announced their adher- 
ence to the concept of the library as 
the meeting-place of many minds and 
all opinions. One’s pleasure at this 
profession of faith is clouded, however, 
by the melancholy conviction that it is 
so much easier to honor a theory of 
manifest nobility than to serve it in the 
field of action, the ominous plateau of 
rewards and penalties. 


To exist on a wholly realistic plane, 
the discussion should not have failed 
to include a consideration of the poten- 
tial effect on libraries of those scare- 
mongering “gag” bills that have 
threatened for some time to become the 
law of the land—without, so far as I 
know, provoking a single protest from 
American librarians or their organiza- 
tions. I refer particularly to the 
Tydings-McCormack bill (resembling 
England’s notorious “incitement to dis- 
affection” law), which aims to protect 
our soldiers and sailors from any 
possible contamination by radical (or 
pacifistic) ideas, whether written or 
spoken; and, even more drastic, the 
Kramer sedition bill, which makes it a 
felony to advocate, at any time or place, 
in private or in public, the overthrow of 
the government, thus banning and mak- 
ing punishable all “radical” ideas, con- 
versation, speeches, and _ literature. 
What a house-cleaning there will be, 
in even our most mouldy libraries, if 
the Kramer bill is enacted! It has 
already (as I write) been approved by 


the House Judiciary Committee. The 
Tydings-McCormack bill has been 
passed, with considerable haste and 


silence, by the Senate. Obviously, the 
librarian’s problem of handling “radical 
propaganda literature’ may soon be 





neatly solved by its complete suppres- 
sion. 

Is it pardonable for me to wonder 
whether librarians care enough about 
our supposedly inalienable rights, and 
the vitality of that culture which they 
are dedicated to serve, to make individ- 
ual and group protests against such 
wanton and unnecessary legislation? 
What I should like to see is the forma- 
tion of a Liberal League of Librarians, 
no matter how informaliy organized, 
which would keep on the watch for 
invasions of our civil liberties, with 
special reference to the issue of the 
free press, in order to register a 
thoughtful opposition, from the stand- 
point of a free and_ uncontrolled 
librarianship. 

There was no danger of anybody’s 
contradicting Anne W. Mulheron, Port- 
land, Oregon, when she remarked at 
the Periodicals Section discussion of 
radical propaganda material that, 
“There are efforts being made to keep 
this literature out of the libraries in the 
country.” It is good to find her saying: 

I believe we should have it [radical 

propaganda literature] in all libraries. 
Do we need live in such a smug vacuum 
that we cannot face the issues of the day— 
these issues which are changing the face of 
the world? Can we not face them and can 
we not look at them without feeling that our 
own civilization and our own government are 
going to be disrupted if anybody reads about 
them? ... I think we cannot be an educated 
people unless we know all sides of a matter. 
I would not think of keeping a book out of 
our library because it is a radical book. If it 
is good literature—and there is where I draw 
the line—we accept it. 


I congratulate Miss Mulheron on her 
statement. It is probably as un- 
equivocally liberal a policy as has yet 
been adopted by any American public 
library. I am a little dubious, how- 
ever, about the use of the word “accept” 
in the last sentence quoted. Does this 
imply that radical literature is not pur- 
chased out of the book fund, but is 
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merely “accepted” if it happens to be 
offered to the library . . . and if it passes 
the undefined acid test of literary 
value? I fear that it is so, for Miss 
Mulheron adds the proviso that “all 
this stock that comes in must be marked 
‘Gifts.’ I do not want to have it thought 
that the library purchased with public 
funds a great deal of the literature that 
comes in.” Such an attitude of watch- 
ful waiting puzzles me. If it is the 
duty of the librarian to provide litera- 
ture on both sides of a question, it must 
also be his duty to go out and get that 
literature from both sides—not to buy 
up the ideas of one side (the official, 
favored, and powerful one), while only 
sitting and waiting for the broadsides 
of the opposition to fall into his lap. 


Furthermore, I had not known that 
“good literature” was a prerequisite for 
the admittance of a periodical into the 
library. By any lasting standard, the 
amount of good literature present in 
all the current issues of all our popular 
(and conventional!) magazines is so 
infinitesimal as to be practically non- 
existent. We cannot get anywhere by 
estimating the periodical literature of 
the “‘left” in terms of value created by 
the literary practitioners of the “right.” 
Who will render an absolutely dis- 
interested judgment of the comparative 
literary worth of (say) one editorial in 
the Saturday Evening Post and another 
in the New Masses? Is the cheap- 
ness of what even fair-minded Miss 
Mulheron calis “cheap propaganda stuff” 
any cheaper, in either the esthetic or 
the moral sense, than the cheapness 
of cheap popular magazine stuff? [| 
leave that one for metaphysicians to 
answer. What I must add is that a 
public library cannot hope to salve its 
conscience as a liberal institution by 
subscribing . . . in peace time . . . to 
the most “respectable” of the liberal 
journals (i.e, the Nation and New 
Republic) with the mental reservation 
that these subscriptions will be’ canceled 
(as they were canceled in 1917) in time 
of stress or war. 


The second paper on the subject to 
be presented before the Periodicals 
Section of the A.L.A. was read by 
George B. Utley, Newberry Library, 
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Chicago, representing the large refer- 
ence library. Mr. Utley, like the 
previous speaker, upheld the classic 
theory of non-partisanship and im- 
partiality. The library, he repeated, 
must give place on its shelves to 
material “on all sides of a question.” 
In itself, he pointed out, the library is 
neither conservative nor radical, but 
functions most vitally when it includes 
and represents both. At best the labels 
“conservative” and “radical” are only 
relative, transitory terms, subject to re- 
vision by the great leveler time. (“We 
have to recognize that much which is 
now considered conservative was once 
ranked as radical. The painter Turner 
was a radical; the composer Wagner 
was a radical; Voltaire, Tom Paine, and 
Susan B. Anthony were all radicals. 
Conservatives formerly looked askance 
at their artistic and literary productions 
and social activities.” ) 

The policy of the Newberry Library 
in regard to the problem of radical 
propaganda literature, as defined by Mr. 
Utley, is this: 

Include in the collections radical material 
which is within the scope of the library, 
provided it is capably written and printed on 
paper that will be reasonably long-lived. This 
applies to periodicals as well as books and 
pamphlets. 


The paradox here is that altho the 
library is liberal in its policy of acces- 
sion, it is restrictive in its policy of 
circulation. Having done its duty of 
collecting radical literature, the library 
proceeds “to limit its use to scholars 
and serious students who are either 
known to the library or who present 
satisfactory recommendations.” 

Presumably, the best recommendation 
for a reader of “red” propaganda would 
be a guarantee of his non-inflammability. 
Myself, I do not feel that it is in the 
province of the library to demand of 
any patron the assurance that he will 
not agree with the sentiments expressed 
in the books he borrows. 

Speaking for college and university 
libraries, F. L. D. Goodrich, librarian 
of the College of the City of New York, 
agreed theoretically with both Miss 
Mulheron and Mr. Utley that “the 
greater the variety of viewpoints, the 
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better.” Nevertheless, “the library will 
not pay for subscriptions to any of the 
propaganda magazines.” 

Actually, even so simply worded a 
ban as that does not say quite what it 
means. All, or nearly all, magazines 
are propaganda of one sort or another 
—some for America be she right or 
wrong, some for America with a 
Democratic administration, some for 
America with a Republican administra- 
tion, some for capitalism, some (this 
is an understatement) for their advertis- 
ers, some for Christianity or one of its 
sects, some for Utopianism, some for 
pacifism, some for militarism, some for 
fascism, some for communism. The 
roll could proceed indefinitely. Obvious- 
ly, since no effort is made to exclude 
all magazines from libraries, the real 
objection of librarians cannot be against 
propaganda per se, but only against the 
propaganda of the left opposition. In 
other words, the premise of impartiality 
is a beautiful illusion. 

There are two grave dangers in the 
excommunication of the literature of 
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the left. The first is implicit in the 
quotation read by the chairman of the 
A.L.A. discussion, Samuel H. Ranck, 
from The Impending Crisis, by H. R. 
Helper : 

Literature and liberty are inseparable: the 
one can never have a vigorous existence 
without being wedded to the other. 


The second danger is that we play 
into the hands of the international 
fascist reaction by blunting its natural 
foil, its capital adversary. Can we do 
this with impunity? The answer can 
be lightly spoken in the affirmative only 
if we persuade ourselves that our keen- 
est political commentators are gazing at 
a cracked looking-glass and that our 
finest and most humane poets and 
scholars are suffering from hallucina- 
tions. 


Mock mockers after that 
That would not lift a hand maybe 
To help good, wise or great 
To bar that foul storm out, for we 
Traffic in mockery. 

S.J.K. 


The Romance of the Over-dues 


6é¢ ET the practice student do the over- 
dues today!” 
“She'll never learn any younger.” 
“And give us elbow room at the desk.” 


Such a conversation may have preceded 
the assignment to me of the seemingly dull 
task of sending out the daily over-due notices. 
But the assistants will never know, unless 
they read this, how much romance I wove 
around that stack of official cards. 

One to a graduate student in a local uni- 
versity. Half dozen books on Irish folk-lore 
piling up fines. The burning of midnight oil 
to finish a master’s thesis before the final date. 
Too busy even to call up about renewal. Fear 
of turning the books in because of the foot- 
note which might not be in correct biblio- 
graphical detail. 

Emily Post's Etiquette and Toasts for Every 
Occasion on the same card. An important 
function in the life of some home-maker 
anxious to do the correct thing. A dinner 
for a new daughter-in-law home from the 
honey-moon. Or was she herself being 
honored upon becoming president of her 
club? 

Queer names: Goostree and Lipshutz, the 
latter being charged for a book entitled 


Success. Such a thrilling story I wove around 
that fact. 

A young man keeping overtime American 
Cities: their methods of business and Modern 
City and its Government. Recently elected to 
the city council and anxious that the city’s 
business be done right. Or, perhaps, just 
wanting to vote intelligently on the local 
issue of the coming election. 

Commencement Manual charged to a school 
girl, no doubt. A flutter of white dresses and 
sombre suits. The valedictory address. The 
pride of parents and the clutch at the heart 
of some faithful teacher that she may not 
have done her best. 

Four books charged to the same number. 
Fundamentals of Child Study and That Prob- 
lem Called the Modern Boy. And then one 
book which the teen-age boy would like and 
another that he should. The average Amer- 
ican home of the average American boy. The 
buoyancy of youth and the desire of parents 
to do the right thing by this boy of theirs. 
A feeling of inadequacy. A turning to the 
source of information and help—the public 
library. 

*  AziLte WorForp 
Peabody College 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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$s first day of school September 1935 
may find school libraries empty of 
youngsters (a most unusual and very tempor- 
ary state), but the ideas buzzing about the 
librarian’s head, if allowed to escape, would 
fill the chairs and clutter up the window 
sills. In case some of your ideas have to do 
with bigger and better publicity for this year, 
you will be interested in the publicity carried 
on successfully last year by a number of 
school librarians. The Publicity Contest, 
started a year ago in these columns, closed 
at the A.L.A. convention with the announce- 
ment that the first place winner was Mrs. 
Ann Congdon, Smiley Junior High School, 
Denver. Her stimulating article appeared 
in full in the July A.L.A. Bulletin—don't 
miss it! The second place was taken by Miss 
Margaret Nellis, of the Straubenmuller Tex- 
tile High School Library, New York City, 
whose article appears at the end of this sec- 
tion. The following three people did not quite 
meet the contest requirements, but wrote such 
good papers that they tied for third place: 
Dorothy E. Smith, of the Queensboro Public 
Library, for her article that the Wilson Bulle- 
tin published called “Bait the Hooks With 
Library Books”; Margaret Cleaveland, of the 
John Adams High School, Cleveland; and 
Lucille Ehler, of thé Green Memorial Library, 
Jackson, Mississippi, part of whose article 
also appeared. in the Wilson Bulletin last year. 

At the beginning of the school year, the 
lost students who wander about the library, 
unable to find a book among ten thousand 
books, bring pitying tears to the eyes and 
library lesson plans to the head of the 
sympathetic school librarian. This year these 
plans might well include a response to the 
following appeal from California. 


A Standard Test in Library Work 


As a class project in the course in librarian- 
ship given last summer at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, the following 
standard library test for high school seniors 
was compiled. It is printed here in the hope 
that a goodly number of high school libra- 
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rians thruout the country will give it to their 
seniors and will then send their criticisms 
to Miss Hope L. Potter, librarian of the 
South Pasadena High School, South Pasa- 
dena, California. A revision based on criti- 
cisms received will probably be published by 
the Southern Section of the California School 
Libraries Association. 

Lessons on the use of books and libraries 
should today be included definitely in the 
secondary school program in order that the 
high school graduate may gain the proper 
background for both his workaday world and 
his leisure time activities; yet because of lack 
of administrative interest or on account of 
an overcrowded library program, many 
schools with good standards in other direc- 
tions give little or no attention to lessons on 
library tools. It is hoped that a comparative 
study of achievement thru standard tests may 
arouse some of these schools to a sense of 
their responsibility in this regard. 

Upon first thought it may seem that the 
pre-college standard library tests alreadv used 
with college freshmen are fully as applicable 
to high school seniors. However, the feeling 
of the class was that such tests are often too 
hard for the average graduate and call for 
too specific knowledge. The questions finally 
decided upon ought to be within the ability 
of students in any school giving regular les- 
sons on the use of books and libraries. 

Because of the wide variation in book col- 
lections in different schools, many questions 
are much more general than are those pre- 
pared for use in any definite school. This 
applies particularly to questions on diction- 
aries and encyclopedias. 


The number of questions asked was limited 
to those easily answered within one school 
period. 


The purposes of the test are as follows: 


1. To find out to what extent library in- 
formation is absorbed and retained. 

2. To serve as a basis for further work 
with those seniors who do not seem 
to be equipped with a proper knowledge 
of books as tools. 
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3. To provide a measuring rod for com- 
parison of attainment in different com- 
munities. 

4. To furnish proof that schools giving no 
lessons in the use of the library ‘are 
graduating students without adequate 
library background. 


Certain members of the class also compiled 
tests for the junior high school group and 
for apprentice classes. These may be obtained 
from Miss Potter for twenty cents each to 
cover postage and materials. 


Tentative Draft of 
Standard Test on Teaching the Use of 
Books and Libraries to be Given 
to High School Seniors * 


Underline the best completion of each of 
the following statements: 


1. The quickest way to find out whether 
the book entitled Lord Jim is in the 
library is to look in the card catalog 
drawer marked (a) Co-Di; (b) Li-Ma; 
(c) Ja-La. 

2. A list of topics in a book arranged in 
alphabetical order is (a) the index; (b) 
the table of contents; (c) the preface. 

3. The Readers’ Guide is (a) a magazine 
containing condensed articles from other 
magazines; (b) a selected catalog of 
books; (c) an index to magazine articles. 

4. Only the names of living people are listed 
in (a) Century cyclopedia of names; (b) 
Harper’s dictionary of classical literature 
and antiquities; (c) Who’s who in Amer- 
ica. 

5. An unabridged dictionary is (a) a dic- 
tionary including approximately all the 
words in the language; (b) a dictionary 
of proper names only; (c) a selected 
list of important words. 

6. The authors of important articles in 
encyclopedias are indicated in (a) Comp- 
ton’s Pictured encyclopedia; (b) Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica; (c) World book. 

7. The call number on the back of a book 
is the symbol of (a) the subject; (b) 
the title; (c) the price. 

8. The quickest way to find the page on 
which a certain topic appears in a book 
is thru (a) the appendix; (b) the index; 
(c) the table of contents. 

9. The best guide to the date of the writing 
of a book is found (a) after the index; 
(b) on the title page; (c) on the back 
of the title page. 

10. The best place to look for the very 
latest material on a subject is (a) ency- 
clopedias; (b) Readers’ guide; (c) Card 
catalog. 

11. Statistical facts about the governments 
of the world will be found listed under 
countries in (a) Statistical abstract of 
the U.S.; (b) Statesman’s yearbook; 
(c) U.S. Congressional directory. 


12. 


13. 


21. 


i.) 
NO 


23. 


24. 


N 
vi 


N 
“I 


Titles in a card catalog are found under 
(a) the initial article; (b) the first word 
after the article; (c) the most important 
word. 

The unabridged dictionaries in our school 
library are (a) Webster’s New inter- 
national; (b) Funk and Wagnalls’ New 
standard; (c) Century dictionary. (Un- 
derline as many as are true for your 
school.) 

To find the title of a book written by 
Sir James Barrie, look in the card cata- 
log under (a) James; (b) Sir; (c) 
Barrie. 

Bibliographies found at the end of arti- 
cles in an encyclopedia are given to sug- 
gest further sources of information in 
(a) other books; (b) the same set of 
books under other headings; (c) Read- 
ers’ guide. 

A biography of George Washington may 
be found in (a) Who's who in America; 
(b) Lippincott’s pronouncing dictionary 
of biography and mythology; (c) New 
international yearbook. 

In the reference Nat. Geog. 47 :347-56 Mr 
25 the number 47 stands for (a) classi- 
fication number; (b) volume; (c) page. 
Individual biography is arranged alpha- 
betically by (a) person written about; 
(b) title; (c) author. 

The table of contents is a list of chapters 
arranged (a) chronologically; (b) by no 
special arrangement; (c) Alphabetically 
by first word. 

A bibliography is (a) a list of refer- 
ences; (b) a debate; (c) a life of a 
person. 

To find all magazine material in our li- 
brary on a given subject listed in the 
Readers’ guide, consult (a) the last issue 
only; (b) the entire set from the earliest 
to the latest date; (c) the large cumula- 
tive volumes only. 


The guide to the date of writing of a 
book is called (a) imprint date; (b) 
copyright date; (c) preface date. 

The encyclopedia containing a detailed 
alphabetical index is the (a) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica; (b) New international 
encyclopedia; (c) World book. 

The poem “Trees” by Joyce Kilmer may 
be found in (a) Living authors; (b) 
Brewer’s Dictionary of phrase and fable; 
(c) Stevenson’s Home book of verse. 

In the front of the Readers’ guide is 
(a) a list of authors whose articles are 
indexed in that issue; (b) an index to 
the stories in that issue; (c) a list of 
abbreviations for the magazines indexed. 


To mark a place in a book (a) insert a 
piece of paper; (b) turn down a corner 
of the page; (c) insert a pencil. 

To find a quotation in any book of quo- 
tations, look in the index under the (a) 
first word; (b). main word of quota- 
tion; (c) author. 


* Compiled by the Class in Librarianship, U.C.L.A.. Summer Session, 1935. 
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30. 


31. 


33. 


34. 


BULLETIN BOARD EXHIBIT OF PICTURES OF MODERN 


To determine the reliability of an ency- 
clopedia check (a) length of articles; 
(b) qualifications of editors and authors; 
(c) illustrations. 

Fiction is arranged alphabetically on ‘the 
shelf by (a) author; (b) subject; (c) 
title. 

Large-scale maps of the individual states 
of the U.S. will be found in (a) Lippin- 
cott’s new gazetteer; (b) World almanac; 
(c) Rand McNally’s commercial atlas 
of America. 

The latest issue of the Readers’ guide 
indexes magazines that were published 
as late as (a) last year; (b) last month; 
(c) six months ago. 

Non-fiction books ina library are grouped 
by (a) subject; (b) size; (c) title. 
Extracts from the works of noted 
writers are found in (a) Lincoln li- 
brary; (b) Warner’s Library of the 
world’s best literature; (c) Living au- 
thors. 

In listing references found in the Read- 
ers’ guide, it is necessary to include (a) 
title of the article, name of the magazine, 
volume, page, date; (b) name and date 
of magazine; (c) author and title of 
article, name of magazine, volume. 
Copyright dates of an encyclopedia are 
indicative of (a) accuracy; (b) age; 
(c) scope. 

Cross references in an encyclopedia are 
used to suggest further sources of in- 
formation in (a) other books; (b) the 
same set of books under other headings; 
(c) the card catalog. 

The subscription price of the Literary 
Digest may be found in (a) New inter- 
national encyclopaedia; (b) Readers’ 
guide; (c) World almanac. 


FICTION WRITERS 
Aquinas High School Library, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


38. The system in general use for classify- 
ing books is called (a) Dewey decimal 
system; (b) Library of Congress sys- 
tem; (c) Expansive system. 

39. To find out what books the library has 
about China, one should first (a) look 
among the geography books; (b) consult 
the card catalog; (c) ask another stu- 
dent. 

40. Besides giving the correct spelling, pro- 
nunciation, meaning, and parts of speech, 
an unabridged dictionary gives (a) no 


other information; (b) much informa 
tion, including proper names, foreign 
phrases, synonyms, abbreviations; (c) 


only occasional information. 


Publicity Report 
(Second Prize in A.L.A. Publicity Contest) 


A desire to make our Library a truly vital 
factor in the life of the School, and to compel 
student interest in it, resulted this past year 
in a large-scale publicity campaign which we 
called “Know Your Library Week.” Thruout 
the Week, an open house was held in the 
Library, and thru the medium of the daily 
bulletin, teachers were invited to visit it with 
their classes. Attractive book-marks - dis- 
tributed at the Desk during the campaign 
were given to these students, and registration 
invited. A special effort was made of course 
to achieve attractive bulletin boards and ex- 
hibits at this time. At the front of the room 
was placed a large map of the world, and 
below it, on tables, were arranged dolls of 
several nations, from the fine doll collection 
in our School Museum. Tiny colored stream- 
ers united each of the dolls to the country it 
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represented on the map above. Beside each 
doll we placed a book about that particular 
country, thus carrying out the idea in the cap- 
tion over the exhibit, “See the World Thru 
Books.” Our glass-case exhibits included some 
of our First Editions and examples of finely 
bound volumes, costume and design plates 
from our splendid collection of colored plates, 
an exhibit of Shakesperian plays and players, 
and—a most popular one—one entitled “You 
Saw the Movie and Liked It. Have You 
Read the Book?” This included a group of 
books from which films have been made, 
together with stills from the pictures. 

Another type of advertising designed to 
appeal to the varied nationalities of which 
our student body is composed was by means 
of posters placed thruout the building and 
bearing simply the words “Do You Know 
Your Library?” in Italian, French, Polish 
and other languages. These proved very ef- 
fective in arousing curiosity and the desire 
to know “what it was all about.” A “Favorite 
Book Contest,” in which Smoky and Little 
Women received first and second places re- 
spectively, aroused tremendous interest. There 
was a constant stream of students around the 
ballot-boxes, and a close watch was kept on 
the posted results of the day-by-day ballot- 
ting. Another feature of the Week was a 
theme contest conducted by all English teach- 
ers from the following list of titles suggested 
by the Librarian: 


The value of a school library 

The book that has meant most to me 

Why I like true adventure stories 

Library conduct 

Library technique 

The use of information obtained from 
the Library, 

Non-fiction—why I prefer it 

Fiction—why I prefer it 

How the Library has helped me 

The books I select for leisure time read- 
ing and why I like them 


moan op 


SP Er 


The three winning themes, adjudged best by 
the committee, were given special prominence 
in the School paper. 

The big event of our “Know Your Library 
Week” was the showing on Thursday of a 
moving picture, “This Day and Age,” pre- 
sented after school hours to a record crowd. 
This film, chosen for its appeal to young 
people, received excellent publicity from 
posters containing stills from the picture, and 
from the magnificent activity displayed by 
members of the Library Squad in disposing 
of tickets. The proceeds of this event went 
to the purchase of new books for the Library, 
which objective was constantly stressed in 
our publicity. The movie was such a signal 
success, and we have had so many requests 
from students for a repetition, that I cannot 
doubt the excellence of this type of publicity, 
providing the facilities are at hand. This 
is especially true just at this time, when the 
Hollywood producers are being frightened— 
we should be able to say educated—into film- 
ing many of the old classics; at any rate, the 
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excellence of some of the recent releases has 
considerably widened the choice of films 
suitable for young people. An interesting off- 
shoot of our movie show has been an ar- 
rangement with the various Broadway thea- 
tres whereby we may obtain stills from new 
releases for bulletin board display. We aim 
to publicize only exceptional films in this 
way, and these stills, posted with the Li- 
brary’s recommendation above them, are of 
unfailing interest to the students. 

The results of “Know Your Library Week” 
were two-fold: first, it helped to develop 
a fine spirit of cooperation and enthusiasm 
among members of the Library Squad; and, 
more important still, it brought home to the 
student body at large the fact that the Library 
was a live, going concern in the life of the 
School; in other words, it put the Library 
“on the map.” One direct result has been the 
superior type of student attracted to the 
Squad, for we now include in this group many 
officers of clubs, team representatives, and 
similar high calibre students. The satisfying 
results of this campaign have made the extra 
effort involved seem more than worthwhile. 


We made further attempts at publicity 
during Book Week and Christmas Week. 
For Book Week, we carried out the idea con- 
tained in the slogan “Ride the Book Trail to 
Knowledge and Adventure” by means of a 
large map of the United States made by one 
of our staff artists. Miniature book jackets 
in attractive colors, copied from actual jackets 
of books with American settings, were made 
by the students and pasted on the map at the 
locale made famous by the book. In our 
glass cases we featured Hobbies, including a 
loan from the Science Department of the 
fascinating projects of plant and animal life 
made by its students for the city-wide Little 
Science Fair. New book lists in the form of 
book-marks were also prepared for Desk 
distribution. 


Christmas Week was celebrated by carol 
singing around the Library Christmas tree. 
The singing was led by various music classes, 
and the Library was filled to capacity. The 
occasion proved so enjoyable that we hope 
to carry on the tradition from year to year. 
A loan display of gift books furnished us by 
the Macmillan Company added greatly to the 
Christmas cheer. These clean, new books 
with their attractive covers found a most 
enthusiastic audience among both students 
and teachers, many of whom took advantage 
of the discount price to purchase book gifts. 


This past year’s experience has convinced 
me that the most effective publicity is that 
which enables the student body to share in 
what the Library is attempting to do; that to 
bring students to the Library you must first 
bring the Library to the students, and that 
any means which accomplishes this end, which 
makes for a closer relationship between the 
group it serves, is worthy of our sincerest 
effort, in the reward it brings. 

Marcaret Neus, Librarian 
Straubenmuller Textile High School 
New York City 











“The World We Live In” —A Library 
Book Display 
HE opposite display, featuring “The 
World We Live In,” is the twelfth and 
last of the series of library displays arranged 
by Matilde Kelly, of the Hild Regional Branch 
Library, Chicago, as a part of the A.L.A. 
Publicity Committee’s experiment in giving 
nationwide emphasis to a different topic each 
month during the past year. The eleventh 
display was pictured in the A.L.A. Bulletin 
in August since there was no July or August 
issue of the Wilson Bulletin. 

Each issue of the Wilson Bulletin since 
this project was undertaken has carried an 
illustration and description of one of Miss 
Kelly’s exhibits, with simple directions for 
reproducing it in one’s own library. The 
same materials used in previous displays and 
described in this column last November com- 
prise this final exhibit. The large rectangle 
of compo board, painted yellow, forms the 
background, while quarter circles of poster 
board, painted darker yellow and orange, give 
a brilliant, “summery” aspect to the display. 

Response to this twelve-month publicity ex- 
periment has come from widely separated 
regions of the country and the letters of those 
who have participated have revealed a real 
enthusiasm that has been stimulated in the 
working out of individual plans for empha- 
sizing the topic of the month. 


Discussion Methods Studied 


An Institute on Discussion Methods for 
the purpose of improving the quality of dis- 
cussion in A.L.A. meetings was held in co- 
operation with the University of Denver on 
its campus during three days preceding the 
Denver conference. The Institute was led 
by Professor Lyman Bryson of the Adult 
Education Department of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, and was attended by 
forty-seven librarians and Denver University 
students. 

It is hoped that another such opportunity 
may be afforded at the time of the Richmond 
and succeeding conferences and that means 
may be found to allow a larger participation. 
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Juniors Indorse Certification 


At its annual meeting, held during the 
Denver conference, the Junior Members Round 
Table took up the matter of compulsory state 
certification for librarians, and went on record, 
before adjourning, favoring such a policy, 
after open discussion of the question. The 
topic was presented with reference to Presi- 
dent Compton’s plea for the protection of 
certification laws, in his address of the evening 
before, and attention was called to the written 
expression of opinion on the subject which 
has appeared in professional periodicals 
recently. 

Accordingly, since those present seemed to 
feel that certification legislation will benefit 
the library profession, and especially its 
younger members—many of whom have un- 
dertaken their professional training at no 
small sacrifice, yet with but meager hope of 
employment—it was suggested that the group 
express its approval of compulsory certifica- 
tion, in principle, and a resolution was passed. 


New Scrapbook on Hobbies 


Photographs, newspaper clippings, descrip- 
tions of a Book Week poster contest, and a 
list of magazine articles on each of thirty-six 
specific hobbies are some of the materials 
contained in a new publicity scrapbook re- 
cently received at A.L.A. Headquarters. 
Hobby Week is the title of this latest acquisi- 
tion, which describes Book Week, 1934, as it 
was celebrated by the Northern High School 
Library of Flint, Michigan. Like other scrap- 
books in the headquarters collection, this one 
may be borrowed for the cost of transporta- 
tion. Requests addressed to the Publicity 
Division at A.L.A. Headquarters will be filled 
in order of their receipt. The book weighs 
less than one pound. 


Library Organs for School People 


The following list of library periodicals 
which have features of special interest to 
teachers, school executives, and school libra- 
rians has been compiled by the A.L.A. School 
Libraries Committee in answer to a request 
of Michigan school librarians, and is pub- 
lished with the thought that perhaps others 
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THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 
Exhibit prepared at Hild Regional Branch, Chicago 


may have use for it. No claim is made for 
the completeness of this list; the committee 
will be glad to have additions suggested. 


American Library Association Bulletin, Bal- 
timore—Talks to Teachers, and other pub- 
lications of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 


California News Notes, publ. by the California 
State Library, Sacramento 


Library Journal, publ. by R. R. Bowker, 62 
W. 45th Street, New York 


Library Quarterly, publ. by the University of 
Chicago Press 


The Michigan School Librarian, publ. by the 
Executive Board of Michigan School Li- 
brarians; Helen E. Campbell, Royal Oak, 
editor 


Minnesota Library Bulletin, publ. by the State 
Department of Education, Saint Paul 


New England School Library Association 
News Letter; Ruth E. Hennig, Girls High 
School Library, Boston, Massachusetts, 
secretary 


New York City School Library Bulletin, publ. 
by the Board of Education 


New York Libraries, publ. by the New York 
State Library, Albany 


New York Public Library—Books for Young 
People and other publications 


Pittsburgh—Book lists and other publications 
of the Carnegie Library 


Teachers College, Columbia University— 
Classroom Literature 


Wilson Bulletin, publ. by The H. W. Wilson 
Co. 950-72 University Ave. New York 


Wisconsin Library Bulletin, publ. by the Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission, Madison 
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Tt tragic story of the effect of the 

depression on educational facilities 
for Negroes is told, in passing, in the 
scathing article in this issue entitled 
“Will Libraries Live?” The accusation 
that the Negro, being without power or 
influence, has been made the wholesale 
victim of “economy measures” is con- 
firmed by the report of Mayor La 
Guardia’s Commission on Conditions in 
Harlem, New York City. The condi- 


tions, let it be said, are horrifying. In 
its discussion of school conditions 
(which correspond with the state 
of library service), the Committee 
observes : 


It is a fact that in no section of the city 
is overcrowding greater, and this _ is 
immediately reflected in the school system. 
Practically unanimous testimony shows that 
most of the Harlem schools are compelled 
to hold two and even three sessions, begin- 
ning in some cases as early as 8 A.M. and 
running thru until 5 o’clock, with a resultant 
strain upon teachers and pupils and the edu- 
cational plant which can only have one result. 
There are between forty and fifty pupils per 
class in fully half of the elementary schools. 
Often these children are undernourished and 
inadequately clad, and the problem is 
seriously complicated by the appearance of 
many children from the South whose parents 
have sent them here because of the disgrace- 
ful and un-American closing of all the Negro 
schools in many Southern communities. The 
school plant as a whole is old, shabby, and 
far from modern—in numerous instances not 
even sanitary or well kept, and the fire 
hazards in some schools .. . are great... . 
No elementary school has been constructed 
in Harlem in ten years, yet this period covers 
the enormous growth of the largest Negro 
community in the world after the World 
War, with its tremendous migration from the 
South. 
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The guilt for “the grossly unfair, 
discriminatory and prejudiced treatment 
of the Negro child” is neither the 
North’s nor the South’s alone. All of 
us must share it equally. 


When other communities are aban- 
doning the colored people and permit- 
ting them to shift, more or less, by 
themselves, it is a pleasure to report 
that one small city is actually extending 
its cultural facilities. In Warren, Ohio, 
partly as a FERA project, a disused 
schoolhouse has been converted into a 
spacious community house for Negroes. 
One of the finest features of the project 
is a branch public library, with a 1000 
book capacity. Classes in adult educa- 
tion are among the extension activities 
of the community house. 


we 


On August 17 the Bryant Park Open Air 
Reading Room was opened by the New York 
Public Library on the pleasant green at the 
rear of the library building. Ruth Wellman, 
superintendent of the extension division of the 
public library, is in charge of the experiment 
and the staff is composed of relief workers. 

The “library” consists of two book wagons 
under a beach umbrella. Between 500 and 
600 books, mostly old and rebound, are used, 
along with several hundred current and back 
number magazines. Leaflets giving informa- 
tion about the New York Public Library are 
given to users of the outdoor reading room. 

Users of the outdoor library do not need the 
regular library cards, but sign their names 
on a slip of paper. They are asked not to 
take the book out of the park and to return 
it when finished. The only check is made 
by several assistant librarians wander 
about the park picking up any books that 
may be left on benches. 

It is to be hoped that the experiment will 
prove so successful that other cities may be 
induced to try it. As readers of the Wilson 
Bulletin know (see our Septernber 1934 num- 
ber) outdoor “reading rooms” are a charming 
feature in Mexico City. In this country they 
are already to be found on the Common in 
Boston, in Evanston, Ill, and in Hyannis, 


Mass. 
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A NEW BRANCH LIBRARY FOR NEGROES, WARREN, OHIO 


The next issue of the Wilson Bulletin will 
be our annual Book Week number. 

“Reading for Fun” is to be the theme of 
the 1935 Book Week, November 17-23. It is 
to be a seven day festival devoted to the 
enchantment of reading, with children who 
have already discovered books that absorb 
and delight them sharing their joy in reading 
with others who have not yet found out how 
much sheer fun it is to read. While some 
boys and girls enjoy reading for information, 
the emphasis this year will be on the broad 
field of imaginative literature, the classics 
and modern tales of character, of far places, 
of humor and fantasy. 

In Roads to Childhood, Anne Carroll Moore 
says, “Dreams, fancies, humor, are the natural 
heritage of childhood and are at the founda- 
tion of what is beautiful and poetical in liter- 
ature, art, and human experience. Never in 
our history has there been greater need for 
men and women of vision and power to per- 
suade. These qualities may, and assuredly 
do, take form and clarity from the facts of 
science, but they live only in literature and in 
the aspirations of the human heart.” 

This statement of Miss Moore’s seems to 
sum up very happily the theme of Book 
Week this year. 

A new poster and leaflet of suggestions for 
Book Week exhibits and programs will be 
ready this month. Schools and libraries are 
requested to send the usual fee of 25 cents 
to the National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


M Me 


Another bleak (but brave) letter of the 
depression—this time from the bad lands of 
Arkansas: 


Our library is open two days each week. 
Flood 1927 destroyed 5500 books. And now 
we have 2500 books, 100 readers. Most of 
our readers are children. We never have had 
an appropriation, only very small donations. 
We have high water each year which covers 
our lowlands; but we sit in a basin sur- 
rounded by water. We had a drought here 
for two years and it does seem we are 
doomed. We still have readers, but cannot 
get books till times are different. We do a 
good extension work. If floods, droughts, 
etc., will cease to be, we will build up our 
library. This we haven't given up. 

How do the opponents of federal aid for 
libraries propose to deal with such cases? 
When depression, drought, and flood combine 
to attack a community, can the library be 
saved by a lone woman and a few im- 
poverished neighbors? 


Me 


Our series of guest contributions last spring 
attracted so much favorable attention that we 
plan, as part of our regular policy in the 
future, to bring to our readers articles by 
leaders in the world of thought on subjects 
related to the broader phases of librarianship. 
For next month we are promised by Dr. 
Harold J. Laski of the University of London, 
considered by many the foremost political 
economist of our day, a report of his address 
on “The Influence of the Library” at the 
annual conference of the Library Association 
in Manchester this month. 


M Me 
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LE CHATEAU D’IF, MARSEILLE, WHERE THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 
WAS IMPRISONED 


The following Associated Press dispatch 
has appeared in a number of western news- 
papers: 

A former Seattle girl, Sally Sue Allen, 
born in Walla Walla, was revealed as the 
writer of the novel, Now in November, 
winner of the Pulitzer Prize this year. Her 
mother, Mrs. May Louise Allen, made the 
disclosure. The pen name her daughter, Mrs. 
John G. Caughlan, uses is Josephine Winslow 
Johnson. Her daughter kept it a secret from 
her, Mrs. Allen said, and her son-in-law, a 
Harvard Law School senior, has _ just 
informed her of it. The Caughlans have a 
nine months old son. 

Simon and Schuster, who publish Josephine 
Johnson’s Now in November, state that Miss 
Johnson had never heard of Sally Sue Allen 


or Mrs. John Gardner Caughlan before 
reading about them in the papers. The 
dispatch is entirely without foundation in 


fact. 
we ue 

A copy of the new fall Check List and 
Catalog of the Combined Book Exhibit to be 
shown at the Regional Conference of the 
New York State Library Association and 
New England Librarians to be held at Lake 
George, New York, in September may be 
had free upon request from Combined Book 
Exhibit, Thomas J. McLaughlin, Manager, 
950 University Avenue, New York City. 


MM 


The libraries of the country are invited 
to cooperate this autumn in the Commemora- 


tion of Four Hundred Years of the Printed 
English Bible, which is being sponsored by a 
distinguished committee including Dr. James 
Rowland Angell, Dr. John H. Finley, Mrs 
Calvin Coolidge, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, Mr. Lorado Taft, Miss Mary E. 
Woolley, Mr. Owen D. Young, and others 
By way of preliminary suggestions the Com 
mittee calls attention to the opportunity for 
exhibits. These may be timed. to follow the 
commemorative programs being sponsored in 
many towns and cities. Naturally, interest 
will center upon historic editions of the Bible, 
but it may be noted that the scope of the 
commemoration includes the influence of the 
Bible on the literature and life of the 
English-speaking peoples. Thus, the 
of American and British authors which show 
the influence of the English Bible on subject 
matter, style, allusion, and title may well be 
displayed along with other items showing the 


works 


influence of the Bible on great national 
leaders. Write to the National Commemora- 


tion Committee, 400 Years of the Printed 
English Bible, Box 36, Station D, New York 
City, for useful material. 


WE He 


The Hungarian Book Society 
demonstrate the various aspects of Hungary, 
the country itself, its history, its achievements 
both moral and material, thru the medium of 
literature and art.” Members are entitled to 
purchase books and etchings post free from 
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Hungary and at reduced prices. For further 
details, address Dr. George Vajna & Co., 
Budapest IV., Vaci ucca 28, Hungary. 


We We 


The latest of the book clubs is the Book 
Union, appealing to an audience “which de- 
mands truth and courage in its novels, and 
books of economic and social theory, critical 
analysis of the social order, honest explanation 
of the forces threatening fascism and war.” 
The editorial board includes Malcolm Cowley, 
Henry Hart, Granville Hicks, Corliss Lamont, 
Isidor Schneider, Mary Van Kleeck, Alex- 
ander Trachtenberg, Harry Block, Robert W. 
Dunn, and Bernard Smith. For further de- 
tails write to the Book Union, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 

we we 


An exhibit of mutilated books, prepared by 
students in the course in Library Publicity 
at the University of Minnesota, Division of 
Library Instruction, recently attracted very 
favorable attention from both students and 
faculty and provoked much discussion, reports 
Frank K. Walter, librarian. 

“A particularly encouraging feature,” writes 
Mr. Walter, “was the expressions of disgust 
on the part of many students, and their state- 
ments that they did not realize the extent to 
which they were being personally harmed 
by the pernicious activities of their col- 
leagues.” The following editorial on the 
exhibit appeared in the student newspaper: 


If criminals ever do return to the scene of 
their crimes, let them who have mutilated 
library books be prepared for a gruesome 
display of their handiwork upon their next 
visit to the University library. On exhibit this 
week in the lobby is a collection of books that 
shrieks in dumb agony of the malicious acts 
of thoughtless students. 

Geography books with maps torn out; texts 
so badly marked up with crosses, circles and 
tit-tat-toe games as to be almost illegible 
in places; compilations of old examinations 
that are two-thirds missing—they all bear 
testimony to the selfishness of people who 
care nothing for the needs of others. In the 
middle of one group is a Daily editorial dated 
April 29, 1928, that decries the practice of 
writing comments in retort to the authors, 
comments so searching as “Oh, yeah!” and 
“Ain’t dat sumpin!” But evidently this sar- 
casm had little effect on the thick skins of 
calloused book scribblers. More damning 
epithets are required to stem the flow of 
feeble wit that is daily transcribed on the fly- 
leafs, over the illustrations and between the 
lines of valuable and often-times non-replace- 
able volumes. 

Therefore, let the sinner read the opinion 
entertained by John Milton—it is included in 
the display for his convenience—who said it 
is as bad to kill a good book as it is to kill 
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THE CAT HANGS HIGH 


This is a new kind of library cat. It was 
purchased (stuffed) by the Moberly (Mo.) 
Public Library for $1.25 to scare away the 
pigeons, ‘‘which have been annoying the 
library patrons.’ The cat hangs on a spring 
in the cornice work and leaps about when 
the wind blows. Mrs. Carrie Hutton Elsea, 
librarian, reports that the cat has been a 
great success. The picture shows the in- 
stallation of pussy by the fire department. 


a man, for altho a man is but a material 
creature, a good book is the embodiment of 
wisdom itself, the most illuminating spark 
of immortality of which man is capable. 


OCTOBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


For American subscribers—Seven Pillars of 
Wisdom, by T. E. Shaw (T. E. Lawrence) 
Doubleday, Doran. For Canadian subscribers— 
Stars Look Down, by A. J. Cronin. Little, Brown 


Literary Guild 
Story of America in Pictures, by Alan Collins 
and others. Doubleday, Doran 


Junior Literary Guild 

Older Boys—Automobiles from Start to Finish, 
by Franklin Reck. Crowell 

Older Girls—Anne at Work, by Margaret D. 
Fayerweather. McBride 

Intermediate group—The Book of Prehistoric 
Animals, by Raymond Ditmars and Helene Carter. 
Lippincott 

Primary group—Captain Teddy and Sailor Chips, 
by Creighton Peet. Loring & Siessey 








The Mail Bag 


Are Librarians Workers? 


To the Editor: 

Stress has been laid in recent years on the 
necessity of raising the standards of libraries 
and librarians. 10 anyone with a broad 
vision of the social function of the group, 
this is highly important. By bringing its 
members together once a year ior discussion, 
the A.L.A. has heiped to clarify the aims o1 
librarianship, its administration and methods, 
and has contributed more dignity to the 
status of librarian. 

In some states, standardization has made 
college and library school training a neces- 
sity to those who wish to advance in the 
profession. If and when this tends to 
discriminate against assistants with the 
equivalent of valuable library experience, it 
is unfortunate, but the attempt to raise the 
caliber of librarians is probably an honest 
one and where library schools turn out 
intelligent librarians and colleges themselves 
have high standards, the result will be helpful. 

According to a definition in Webster’s 
dictionary “profession” is “the formal 
entrance of a novice into a religious order 
under a sacred vow.” Twenty years ago, 
the majority of librarians were well described 
by this. “Are you planning to make the 
library your life work?” was a question asked 
in all seriousness, and most of us did, not 
always because we preferred stamping books 
and filing cards to acting or writing or paint- 
ing or even marrying and having children, 
but because the dull routine of much of our 
life work unfitted many of us for the more 
creative activities. 

Librarians nowadays, however, are some- 
times heard to voice the heresy that: “It’s 
just a job to me.” But in spite of a develop- 
ment of practicality, there remain many who 
consider themselves dedicated, and there are 
even more who enjoy the agreeable feeling 
of superiority that disciplining unkempt book 
lovers, or refusing desired volumes to the 
ubiquitous detective story reader can bring. 

I once referred to myself as a “library 
worker” and was answered with annoyance 
by one who preferred the term librarian. But 
don’t we work? All the calloused feet, the 
broken arches, the roughened, ink-stained 
hands are painful proof. As for the air we 
breathe, the dirty books we handle, long 
hours and low pay checks, our working 
conditions and scale of living are not far 
above those of the “proletariat” we scorn. 

Undoubtedly, we work, and with our hands. 
Whether we do with our brains is another 
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question. At any rate, we are workers, 
we might as well admit it, and our tools are 
books, pencils and cards. 

It is important, then, for us to be adequate- 
ly paid. We must eat to work and we must 
have our tools. What prevents us from 
realising the necessity of organizing to raise 
our wages, improve our working conditions, 
and acquire adequate book stocks? Only a 
few of us are still resigned to that conventual 
attitude that marked the old type librarian. 
We consider ourselves either as workers at 
a job or as members of an ill-paid, socially 
important, highly specialised profession, or 
something of both. We want higher salaries, 
we want pensions, we want more books, 
not only for humanitarian or literary 
reasons, but because we know that without 
the latter we must cease to function. 
Why don’t we organise to get these things? 
Why don’t we unionize as other professionals 
are beginning to do? Why do we hesitate 
to bring pressure, political, mass or other- 
wise, upon those who hold the purse strings? 

To raise professional standards, more 
money is needed to buy books and to pay 
qualified and expert workers to develop our 
institutions into vital, well-equipped, teeming 
centers of community life. We, the workers, 
need better salaries to live more healthfully, 
to eat properly and enough and to be able 
to take courses and go to the theater and 
travel, and even, occasionally, buy a book 
ourselves. Perhaps more than most profes- 
sionals, because of the largely routine aspect 
of our work, we need color and beauty and 
richness in our lives. Even from a social 
service point of view, we shall never really 
help the poor, the ignorant and the young, 
if we spend long hours in bleak buildings, 
and starve physically, mentally and emotion- 
ally because of our limited means, weary 
bodies, and constant colds. 


Is it because we lack enlightened self- 
interest that as a group we fail to do the 
only thing that can ever help us, help 
ourselves? Or because we are so tired that 
we feel defeatist about taking any sort of 
aggressive action? Or because we feel 
superior to the increasingly effective organiza- 
tions of teachers, mewspapermen, actors, 
architects, and engineers? Have we really 
such naive confidence in our branch librarian, 
our chief, our board of trustees? Or do 
we meekly prefer never to disturb the city 
fathers in their altruistic dreams? 

DorotHy MANLEy Durr, Assistant 
New York Public Library 
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Librarians Come to Life 
To the Editor: 


As a library worker who wants to do all 
she can to stem the tide of pro-fascist forces 
seeking to throttle cultural institutions and 
the anti-war movement, I want to describe 
the most interesting and effective of all the 
many library association meetings that I 
have ever attended—the annual alumni 
banquet of the University of Washington 
Library School on May 29 in Seattle. 

For probably the first time in the history of 
libraries, a symposium of talks was given 
on the place of libraries and librarians in the 
changing social order. Some of the speakers 
and questioners discussed vital phases of 
the problem, capital versus labor. One 
speaker told of the rapidly increasing social 
consciousness among librarians found by Miss 
Mary Van Kleeck, famous economist and 
sociologist, on her recent cross-country 
organizational tour for the Interprofessional 
Association for Social Insurance. 

Some ably defended the demand that 
librarians must go on record as unalterably 
opposed to preparations for fascism, for 
imperialist war, and militantly against the 
government’s hunger program for libraries 
and other educational and cultural institu- 
tions—against government throttling of cul- 
ture. Some spoke ably for the unionizing 
of librarians. 

A resolution against such throttling of 
culture (to be sent to the mayor of Seattle) 
was proposed—then came the struggle. 
Conservative and reactionary “leaders” in 
the profession presented an active opposition 
to this and unionizing. This “warning” threw 
fear into more than half of the 100 librarians 
present, and they refrained from voting. Of 
the others, 16 (no more secure in their jobs 
than the others) voted for the resolution and 
26 voted against it. Such a good first show- 
ing was most encouraging. 

All kinds of sentiments were expressed at 
the meeting—reactionary, conservative, liberal, 
and radical. It was a true open forum for 
the face to face struggle of opposing forces 
and opposing ideas. It was a truly historic 
occasion. Probably never before has such a 
thing been seen in library circles; but 
librarians are beginning to wake up. 

I believe I am speaking for thousands of 
other silent rank-and-file library workers 
when I express my profound appreciation to 
the wide-awake speakers of the meeting and 
the very unusual committee that made 
possible such an epoch-making program. 

Mary McCiair 
Portland, Oregon 
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Of Architects and Libraries 
To the Editor: 


With what gratitude must every library 
worker have noted the astonishing words of 
Lewis Mumford (May, p.493) when he 
suggested that one should not require the 
special aptitudes of a miner or a subway 
guard in order to use library stacks. Who 
has ever before cast a humanizing eye on 
library buildings as the workers know them? 
Those gloomy stack corridors jammed with 
books where so many fine young eyes have 
over-taxed their strength. Those basement 
rooms with heat running around the upper 
walls while a motionless pool of cold rests 
undisturbed, about waist high, along the floor. 
Any woman could tell any architect that 
heat around the top of a room never did 
aught but give the occupant a headache and 
make colder the cold welling up from 
beneath. No architect can, or should, be 
trusted to design the interior of a library 
building. He has never worked in one. For 
the most part in a comfortable well-lighted 
office he designs these mausoleums of endur- 
ance. Let us pay tribute to the memory of 
one humane member of the tribe, name un- 
known, who did once many years ago plan 
a workable library building in a Southern 
city. It had unique features, carelessly 
accepted then and never to be seen again. 
A large window behind the charging desk, 
where a window should be (and never is); 
a wide and admirable stair ascending to the 
third floor shutting off the merciless front 
door glare from which the desk worker 
suffers; and, at the end of each stack 
corridor, bright southern windows throwing 
clear daylight along the backs of books on 
either side. 

After all this is the twentieth century. 
Why this featured, courted, and preposterous 
darkness, these high dim bulbs at which a 
candle would blush, this shutting out of every 
rift of kindly daylight except what can be 
concentrated in a painful blaze to be faced 
thru most of the day? 

Perhaps the pioneering words of a brilliant 
critic may at last rouse the library architect 
to the planning of a building fitted to human 
needs and human beings. 

ELIZABETH CARTER 
Jacksonville Public Library 
Jacksonville, Florida 


The Education of a Library Cat 
To the Editor: 


In your June issue I note a letter from 
M. E. Johnston of Ludington, Michigan, in 
which she wonders what I do with my library 
cat when patrons bring their dogs to help 
them select a book or do reference work. 
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Firstly, I have no cat now, because some 
base villain stole Sammy from me, and I 
have given up cats for the time being. 

Secondly, I do not permit patrons to bring 
their dogs into the library, nor have I ever 
known a library where this was permitted. 
Miss Johnston must be a particularly lenient 
person, to permit this custom on the part 
of her patrons. 

Thirdly, when I do have a library cat, 
I always have a particularly warlike one, 
trained to regard the library as his own 
domain, utterly forbidden to all canines, be 
they of honorable intention or otherwise. 
Such a cat springs, swearing, from his perch 
on the catalog, attaches himself firmly to 
the dog’s back and drives him yelping out 
the doorway. This, at least, was the habit 
of both Pat and Sammy, and they swore 
with great artistry, too. It was a pleasure 
to listen to them. Not that I dislike dogs, 
but somehow my heart is softer toward cats. 

The Wilson Bulletin has a wider circula- 
tion than I had anticipated. Since the 
publication of “A Cat in the Library” in 
your April issue I have had several com- 
munications from persons outside the library 
world, cat-lovers all of them. One letter 
conveyed a proposal of marriage from a 
gentleman at least old enough to be my 
father. It is a comfort to know that neither 
my profession nor my predilection for cats 
makes it necessary for me to remain a 
spinster. But why, I should like to know, 
should he suppose that a love for cats would 
make me, as he expresses it “a good wife for 
a cat-lover in his declining years”? I own to 
an occasional cattiness, but not to that 
extent! Anyway, this is my declining year. 

ANNASUE HuGHEs, Librarian 
Delano Branch 
Kern County Free Library 
Delano, California 


The Humorous Side of the Conference 


To the Editor: 

The A. L. A. Convention had many 
humorous sides, and we of the local informa- 
tion committee here in Denver want to point 
out one of them by reporting informally some 
of the questions asked that seemed particular- 
ly interesting. 

The very first question asked was from a 
librarian from the East who said that she 
had just arrived, and did we know of a good 
chiropodist! One of us enjoyed advising a 
nice, old lady when she asked if there was 
much danger of getting sunburned in Yellow- 
stone Park, and what to do about it if she 
did get painfully burned. A pleasant 
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gentleman, wishing information about moun- 
tain trips, warmed the heart of one of our 
more romantic workers, by explaining that 
he had found an old college friend whose 
husband was off somewhere on an engineer's 
convention. He was duly fixed up with a 
nice quiet but inspiring trip on the less 
traveled routes. One afternoon a woman 
came up with an anticipatory look in her eye, 
saying that she had two or three hours free 
in which she would like to do something 
really awfully nice. The girl on duty at 
the time was coming down with a good 
case of laryngitis. Looking at the questioner 


with the utmost frankness, our girl said, 
“Well, if I had that much time, I know 
what I'd do. I'd go to bed.” The visitor 


looked somewhat startled at first, but quite 
soon took to the idea and went off to take a 
nap, saying that she hadn’t realized how tired 
she was. Another interesting question was 
from a woman who began her inquiry by 
asking for the names of the older cemeteries 
in Denver. It turned out in the end that 
she wanted to visit the grave of an uncle 
buried here in the ’90’s. Yes, we located it 
for her. In fact the girl at the cemetery 
office must have thought we were the police, 
or something, since she asked us if there 
was anything else we wanted to know about 
the man, aside from the exact location of 
his burial place! And we were so sorry for 
a woman who asked us to find a dentist at 
6:30 p.m., and so overcome later to receive 
a lovely thank-you note from the grateful 
sufferer. 

All in all, we had a grand time trying to 
answer questions, and we want to apologize 
for the many misdirections and mistakes we 


made. 
KATHLEEN VAN MALE 


Denver, Colorado 


A new monthly magazine of unique interest 
is The Narragansett Dawn, written and pub- 
lished by the descendants of that once power- 
ful tribe of Indians, the Narragansetts of 
Rhode Island. About 200 of them, centered 
about their little stone church, now 259 years 
old, in Charlestown, R.I., have banded to- 
gether to preserve for their posterity the 
heritage of their forefathers. The Narragan- 
sett Dawn, of which the first issue appeared 
last May, dealing with history, traditions, and 
folk law, constitutes the first printing of the 
“Great Unwritten Book” of the tribe. The 
subscription price is one dollar a year. Profits 
go for material upkeep of the Narragansett 
Church. Send subscriptions to Princess Red 
Wing, Box 103, Oakland, R.I. 











The Most Valuable Magazines for Small 


Libraries 


HAT periodicals do small libraries find 

most valuable for reference use? This 
question was recently put to several hundred 
small public and school libraries by The Wil- 
son Company’s questionnaire department. The 
results form the basis of the new Abridged 
Readers’ Guide, which makes its initial ap- 
pearance this month. 

For the benefit of those who may be inter- 
ested in the comparative standings of the 
various periodicals, here are the results of 
the poll: 


Name of Magazine No. of Votes 
Per 100 
Rg a ey 854 
2. National Geographic ........ 80 
‘ee  ¢  — soRees 68 
a: ee. ee 60% 
ee BARA SR es pe 484 
6. Review of Reviews ......... 41 
Fa En hdD0 0. dv ebe is owe 41 
8. Atlantic Monthly ............ 37 
I ctl bce a sia wins 2-0 34 
10. Popular Science Monthly .... 34 
11. Nature Magazine ........... 33 
12. Popular Mechanics .......... 31Y% 
eee 28 
14. Scientific American ......... 2714 
15. N.Y. Times Magazine ....... 27 
16. Good Housekeeping ......... 23% 
17. American Magazine ......... 16 
RT CS Soe ee 154 
Pk WO Sos ec ccc ac sock 14 
AR Sere 14 
RE he wade nie oa as oaks 12yY% 
22. Christian Science Monitor 
SE gi pee CU a eee 


The new Abridged Guide begins its exist- 
ence by indexing these 22 periodicals. It is 
possible that a few more may be added from 
time to time as demand—and support—of the 
index may warrant. It will probably at no 
time, however, index more than 25 magazines. 


Abridged High School Catalog 


In response to a demand from state library 
boards, and from high school librarians, an 
abridged edition of the Standard Catalog for 
High School Libraries has been published. 
This smaller catalog consists of 1200 titles 
which were starred for first purchase in the 
1932 edition of the Catalog and in the 1933, 


1934, 1935 supplements. It contains about one 
third the number of titles to be found in the 


larger catalog. These titles received very 
high votes for inclusion in the Catalog and 
may therefore be considered as very desirable 
books for the small high school library: It is 
arranged like the unabridged edition in two 
parts: Part I a classified list with publisher, 
price, and full annotations regarding each 
book, and with helpful notes about classifica- 
tion at the head of many of the classes, Part 
II contains author, subject, and title entries in 
one alphabet, together with many hundreds 
of analytical entries for parts of books. 

Small schools which cannot afford the 
larger Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, or which buy only a very limited 
number of books may find this abridged 
edition more suited to their needs than the 
unabridged one. A supplement to this abridged 
edition will be published next year and sent 
to subscribers free of charge. 


Children’s Song Index 


SINGING GAMES 

Of the 200 collections being indexed for 
the Children’s Song Index, about twenty are 
books of singing games, action songs, and 
singing dances. Several hundred Singing 
games are already listed under that heading. 
These include many songs from general col- 
lections such as Child land in song and 
rhythm by F. N. Barbour, Seng and play for 
children by Danielson and Conant, Warner’s 
Kindergarten book of folk songs, and Widor’s 
Old songs and rounds for little children, as 
well as songs from special collections like 
those listed below. 

Some books of singing games and action 
songs which are being indexed are: Singing 
circle, compiled by Lady Bell; Burchenal’s 
Dences of the people, Folk-dances and singing 
games, and Folk-dances from old homelands; 
Indian action songs, by Frances Densmore; 
Children’s singing games, by Gomme and 
Sharp; Mari Hofer’s All the world a-dancing, 
Children’s singing games, and Popular folk 
games and dances; Action songs, by Emile 
Jaques-Dalcroze; Rhythmic games and dances 
for children, by Mrs. Florence H. Kirk; Sing- 
ing games and drills, by Mrs. Chester G. 
Marsh; This way and that, compiled by Edna 
Potter; Finger plays, by Emilie Poulsson; 
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New song plays to old tunes, by Mrs. Mary 
Wollaston Wood. 

Any of these songs which are on definite 
subjects will be listed also under the subjects. 
For example “The farmer (Shall I show 
you how the farmer)” is listed under Farm- 
ing as well as under Singing games: 


New Wilson Books 


Doctoral Dissertations Accepted by Amer- 
ican Universities: 1934-1935. (No. 2). 
Donald B. Gilchrist, editor. About 100p. 
pa. $1 postpaid. 


All doctoral dissertations accepted during 
the year are recorded in this list; arranged by 
classes, with an author index and an alpha- 
betical subject index. This continues the series 
of yearly lists of which the first was published 
a year ago, and future lists will be published 
annually. Compiled for the National Research 
Council and the American Council of Learned 
Societies by the Association of Research Li- 
braries. Librarians may place standing orders 
for the series, each volume to be billed and 
delivered as published. 


Census of Medieval and Renaissance Manu- 
scripts in the United States and Can- 
ada. Seymour de Ricci and Dr. W. J. 
Wilson. In 3 volumes. Orders taken only 
for complete set, each volume to be billed 
and delivered as published. Volume I 
(1100 pages) now ready. 


This work is produced under the immediate 
supervision of Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, Chief 
of the Division of Manuscripts, Library of 
Congress, and Professor Robert P. Blake of 
Harvard University. It is to describe briefly 
all the manuscripts of the Medieval and 
Renaissance periods that are to be found in 
the public and private depositories of the 
United States and Canada. Thus, it covers 
the resources of the Morgan Library in New 
York, the Walters Collection in Baltimore, 
the Folger Shakespeare Library in Washing- 
ton, D.C. as well as of the various college 
and public libraries of the country. 

About 8000 items are arranged geographi- 
cally by states, and, under the states, by de- 
positories. Each item includes the title of the 
manuscript, if there is one, and description 
sufficient to identify it; also a short history, 
with especial reference to its appearance in 
sales catalogs. 

Prices: Volumes I and II, each in paper 
$5.50; cloth $6.50 (On orders sent to be filled 
direct from the printer in Paris, there will 
be a saving of 50c on a volume, since library 
subscribers can receive the book duty free). 
Price of Volume III, the Index, will be, from 
New York, in paper $2.50; cloth $3.50 (from 
Paris, paper $2, cloth $3) 
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Index to Plays: Supplement. Ina T. Fir- 
kins, comp. x,150p. $4, (Also, with Index 
to Plays: 1800-1926 in one volume, $10). 
Sold on service basis. 


This Supplement indexes 3284 plays, by 
1335 authors, most of them works that have 
been published since 1927. A few are the 
earlier works of authors not included in the 
main volume but who have since become of 
sufficient importance to warrant inclusion in 
this new index. The two volumes should 
therefore be used together, regardless of the 
date of the material being searched for. The 
form of indexing is the same as in the earlier 
volume, an author index with full data, and a 
separate title and subject index with refer- 
ence to the author entry. 


Speech Index. Roberta B. Sutton. About 


350 pages. Price to be announced. 


The contents of many representative collec- 
tions of speeches and orations are indexed in 
this volume, by author and subject, all entries 
in one alphabet. The fullness of the subject 
entries will enable teachers and librarians to 
meet a wide variety of requests for material. 
Great care has been taken to bring out each 
speech or oration under as many subject head- 
ings as will be useful. Abstract subjects, such 
as Citizenship, Ethics, Home, Marriage; occa- 
sions, as speeches of Acceptance, Class 
prophecies, Dedications, Unveilings, Obituar- 
ies; special days, as Christmas, Columbus day, 
Emancipation day, all can be found by means 
of the Index. To be published in October 


Publicity for Public Libraries: Principles 
and Methods for Librarians, Library As- 
sistants, Trustees and Library Schools. 
Gilbert O. Ward, Technical Librarian, 
Cleveland Public Library. 2d ed. Rev. 
439p. $2.40 postpaid. 


This second edition of a book that first 
appeared in 1925, has been recast in the light 
of recent conditions which have emphasized 
the fact that if public libraries are to survive 
and function, they must not only be used but 
have their services recognized and appreciated 
by the public. To bring the material down 
to date, many substantial revisions and addi- 
tions have been made, among which might be 
mentioned: A chapter on Radio; and much 
new material on displays and exhibits; on 
the budget and publicity; on local cooperation 
in state-wide legislative campaigns; and on 
library printing. The bibliography has been 
completely revised and added to. 

The aim of the book is practical. Success 
in publicity comes only from a painstaking 
and careful study of local conditions and the 
application thereto of sound advertising prin- 
ciples. So the aim in this book has been to 
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get at principles which can be applied gener- 
ally, and describe specific methods so that the 
librarian can choose those best suited to local 
conditions. 
to topics like community analysis, exhibits 
and library campaigns on which systematic 
information is hard or impossible to find. 
General subjects have been treated selectively, 
with special reference to phases which have 
a practical interest for libraries. A list of 
references and many illustrations are included. 

This book is meant for the librarian of 
brief or less comprehensive experience who 
must plan publicity for a small or medium 
size library and for assistants who are called 
upon to execute details of publicity. It is 
the author’s hope that this new edition will 
prove useful not only as a handbook of prin- 
ciples and methods, but also to convince libra- 
rians and trustees of the value of publicity in 
interpreting the public library to its com- 
munity. Parts of it should also be of interest 
in library schools, for study and supplementary 
reading. 


A System of Bibliographic Classification. 
H. E. Bliss. 344p. $7 postpaid. 


This is the third volume in the “trilogy” 
of which the first and second are The Organ- 
ization of Knowledge and the System of the 
Sciences, and The Organization of Knowledge 
in Libraries. This new volume is the complete 
scheme of classification, in three parts: Part 
I. Introductory; Part II. Schedules and 
Tables; Part III. Index. Classmiarks are given 
in the Index for about 5,000 subjects; and 
these are condensed and systemized in the 
schedules; the “systematic schedules” for 
“common” or “recurrent” or “formal” sub- 
divisions provide for perhaps as many more, 
as supplementary. 

This volume does three things of real im- 
portance to librarians and library schools. 
(1) It epitomizes the study of classification 
and exemplifies the principles; (2) it shows 
how classifications may be developed and 
improved, providing for hundreds of new or 
recent subjects in efficient relation to the 
thousands of scientifically and logically organ- 
ized subjects; and (3) it furnishes a system 
of classification that may be directly applied 
and developed in libraries that are to be re- 
classified or recataloged. For this purpose it 
is interleaved with about 70 blank pages. 


Manual of Cataloging and Classification 
for Elementary and Small High School 
Libraries. Margaret F. Johnson. 2d ed. 
rev. 49p. pa. 50c postpaid. 


This is a revised edition of the pamphlet 
published in 1929 as the Manual of Cataloging 
and Classification for Elementary School Li- 
braries. In addition to a number of changes 


Detailed attention has been paid ' 
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and corrections, a new section has been added 
on the Mechanical preparation of books for 
the shelves. 


‘Books About Spain. Mabel Williams, comp. 


12p. pa. 35c postpaid; one-half off on 10 
or more copies in one order. 


This is list no. 4 in the Reading for Back- 
ground series, published in cooperation with 
the A. L. A. School Libraries Committee. The 
list is limited to a selection of the most read- 
able books in various lines, and the titles are 
annotated. 


Guide to Sports and Outdoor Recreations: 
A Selected List of Books 1918-1934. 
William M. Ranck, comp. 77p. pa. 1935. 
75c postpaid. 


“For the lover of outdoor reading matter 
no more valuable publication has come to 
hand in recent years than this little paper- 
covered volume, reprinted from the March 
issue of the Research Quarterly. . . .A book 
catalog, compiled primarily for librarians, 
physical directors, camp leaders and the like 
but containing a wealth of information for all 
who are interested in outdoor books.”—Ann 
Arbor Mich. News 


A Union World Catalog of Manuscript 
Books: Preliminary Studies in Method. 
Made under the direction of Ernest C. 
Richardson, Chairman. 


In addition to the four parts previously 
announced, a fifth part has now made its 
appearance: A Supplement to the Manuscript 
Book Collections of Spain and Portugal. H. 
A. Grubbs, Ph.D. xi,302p. pa. $1 postpaid. 


Library Literature: 1933-1935. Compiled 
under the editorship of Marian Shaw, 
editor of the Essay and International In- 
dex. To be ready early in 1936. 


By an agreement with the American Library 
Association and the R. R. Bowker Co. The 
Wilson Company is to carry on current cumu- 
lated volumes of an index to library literature, 
to keep down to date the work begun by the 
A.L.A. in Library Literature 1921-1932. A 
three-year volume will be issued at the end 
of 1935, and it will be supplemented by annual 
and cumulated volumes in the future, altho 
the exact plan of publication is still to be 
decided. The indexing. will cover books and 
pamphlets as well as periodicals in the, library 
field, and abstracts and annotations will be 
provided. 


New Debate Material 


The question for high school debating this 
Fall (chosen by the N.U.E.A.) is: Resolved, 
That the several states should enact legisla- 


(Continued on page 80) 











The Book Preview 


— for September 1935 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








The purpose of the Preview is to give publishers a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 
advance information regarding forthcoming books. 

The publishers sr & books which they gosommend for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 
by paying the cost of this section of the Bulletin 

The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company is "peupensite for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





An Explanatory Note 


THE Book PREvieEw is the result of long and patient efforts 
to reconcile the ideal with the practical in the matter of supplying 
libraries with dependable advance book information. 


To produce any kind of advance book information, so.neone 
must assume the duty of evaluating books before they are published. 
Normal evaluative methods are not satisfactory for advance in- 
formation since no reviews have appeared by which books may be 
judged and the books themselves are seldom available more than 
a few days before release dates. Examination of manuscripts 
and galleys is impractical in most cases. 


The only other method is the one now used by THE Book 
PREVIEW, which is to permit publishers to do their own evaluating 
subject to rejection or revision by experienced book reviewers, who 
compare publishers’ notes with books, galleys, manuscripts or similar 
material which can be submitted to one editorial staff centrally 
located. 


THE Book PREVIEW is made possible by the courtesy and co- 
operation of the publishers whose books are described on the follow- 
ing pages. The management of the Bulletin joins with them in 
hoping that the library world will find it a useful “tool” for improv- 
ing library service. Suggestions for its improvement or comments 
upon its usefulness will be appreciated by any publisher or by the 
Wilson Bulletin. 
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000 GENERAL WORKS 


READING for background, nos. 1-3. Published 
in cooperation with the School libraries com- 
mittee of the American library association. 
35c ea Wilson (Ready) 

016 Bibliography—Best books 
A series of reading lists for students, teach- 
ers and school librarians to use in providing 
background material for classroom work. Con- 
tents: no. 1, Background readings for Ameri- 
can history; no. 2, What shall we read next? 

a@ program of reading sequences; no. 3, Read- 

ings for French, Latin, German. 


CHINA publishers’ directory, 1934; ed. by C. P. 
Ling. 123p and supplementary list $6 China 
commercial advertising agency, 40 Hongkong 
road, Shanghai, China (Ready) 

016.07 Chinese newspapers—Directories. 
Chinese periodicals—Directories 
A practical guide to newspapers and periodi- 
cals for China advertisers, with a newspaper 
map of China and geographical notes. Covers 
all the important newspapers and periodicals 
published in China, with information on circu- 
lation. mechanical requirements, ete. Order 
direct from the above address. 


PINSON, KOPPEL SHUB. Bibliographical in- 
troduction to nationalism. 70p pa 75c Colum- 
bia univ. press (Ready) 


016.32015 Nationalism and nationality—Bib- 
liography 
A guide to the literature on nationalism, 
listing the most important and useful books on 
the various aspects of the roblem, both 
analytical and historical, which have appeared 
in English, French and German, and supple- 
menting these with the most important periodi- 
cal articles. 


RANCK, WILSON M., comp. Guide to sports 
and outdoor recreations; a selected list of 
books 1918 to December 31, 1934. 76p pa 75c 
Wilson (Ready) 


016.79 Sports—Bibliography 


Contains some five hundred annotated entries 
covering more than fifty sports and recreations. 
Reprinted from the Research Quarterly for 
March 1935. It is planned to keep it up to 
date with occasional supplements. 


WARD, GILBERT OAKLEY. Publicit for 
public libraries; principles and motheds for 
librarians, library assistants, trustees, and 
library schools. 2d ed 439p $2.40 Wilson 
(Ready) 


021.7 Advertising—Libraries 


This book is meant for the librarian of less 
experience who must plan publicity for a 
medium sized or smaller library. This new 
edition retains most of the material in the first, 
but includes substantial revisions and additions 
on such subjects as radio, exhibit cases, etc. 
(See STC; Who's Who in Library Service) 


BLISS, HENRY EVELYN. System of biblio- 
graphic classification. (Organization of 
knowledge) 43p $7 Wilson (Ready) 


025.4 Classification—Books 


Epitomizes the study of classification and 
exemplifies the principles; shows how classi- 
fication systems may be developed and im- 
proved and furnishes a system which may be 
used by librarians intending to reclassify their 
collections. Contents: Pt. 1, System of knowl- 
edge adapted to bibliographic classification; 
Pt. 2, Schedules and tables; Pt. 3, Index to 
the classification. (See Who’s Who in Library 
Service) 


100 PHILOSOPHY 


MULLER-FREIENFELS, RICHARD. Evolu- 
tion of modern psychology; translated from 
the German, with an introduction b Dr 
Béran Wolfe. 513p $5 Yale univ. press (Sept.) 

150 Psychology 

A complete discussion of modern psychology 
and psychiatry. It describes every school of 
modern psychology and discusses with toler- 
ance and an almost supernatural wisdom the 
accomplishments and defects of each. For the 
distracted layman who would like to know the 
difference between Jung and Freud, for the 
student who is seeking a wide knowledge of 
psychological trends in all countries, for psy- 

chologists themselves, this book provides a 

wealth of information and critical interpreta- 

tion. 


200 RELIGION 


GUIGNEBERT, CHARLES ALFRED HONORE. 
Jesus. 538p $6 Knopf (Sept. 23) 
232.9 Jesus Christ—Biography 
A comprehensive, scholarly study of the life, 
personality, influence and teachings of Jesus, 
written by a professor of Christianity at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, and based upon a lifetime 
of exhaustive research. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 


ATTWATER, DONALD. Catholic eastern 
churches. 328p Bruce pub (Sept.) 


282 Uniats 


This, the first full-length book on the subject 
in the English language, is a summary account 
of the past history and present state of those 
bodies of Christians of the East who, especially 
since the sixteenth century, have returned to 
communion with the see of Rome. 


DELANY, SELDEN PEABODY. Rome from 

within. 288p Bruce pub. (Nov.) 

282 Catholic church 

A statement by a convert, one time dean in 
the Anglo-Catholic Church, who spent the last 
five years of his life as a Roman-Catholic 
priest. Father Delany’s purpose was to attempt 
to “convey some of the first impressions of a 
newcomer in the Church and, incidentally, to 
correct mistaken conceptions which are often 
entertained by those outside the Church.”’ 


FREEHOF, SOLOMON BENNETT. Race, 
nation or religion? three questions Jews must 
answer. 48p 50c Argus (Ready) 

296 Jews 


After answering negatively the three ques- 
tions as to whether or not the Jews are a race, 
a nation or a religion, the author sets forth 
his own interpretation of their exact status in 
modern life. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


FORD, GUY STANTON, ed. Dictatorship in 
the modern world. 200p $2.50 Univ. of Minne- 
sota press (Ready) 

321.6 Dictators 


Papers by eight eminent scholars on the ori- 
gins, workings, probable results, and world 
significance of contemporary autocracies in 
Europe and South America. 


DEWEY, JOHN. Liberalism and social action. 
104p $1.50 Minton (Ready) 


323.4 Liberalism 


This book contains the clearest and most 
vigorous statement Dewey has made of his 
economic and political views. It constitutes an 
aggressive defense of the liberal faith against 
its enemies of both the Right and the Left. 


Say you read it in The Book Preview 
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He stands strongly for the method of organized 
intelligence as against the reliance upon vio- 
lence and he gives a thorough criticism of the 
current Marxist doctrine of revolution. (See 
Huntting list; Authors Today and Yesterday) 


SWAYZEE, CLEON OLIPHANT. Contempt of 
court in labor injunction cases. (Studies in 
history, economics and public law, no. 409) 
145p $2.25 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 


331.89 Contempt of court. Injunctions 


Based upon detailed analysis of over a hun- 
dred actions resulting from alleged violations 
of labor injunctions issued in New York courts. 
Attempts to discover a concrete basis upon 
which suggestions for reform may be made. 


WARE, EDITH ELLEN, ed. Study of inter- 
national relations in the United States; sur- 
vey for 1934. 2d printing 503p $3.50 Columbia 
univ. press (Ready) 

341 International law and relations—Study 
and teaching 
Reprint of a book first published in 1934. “A 
discussion of the nature of the research work 
on international problems being done by Amer- 
icans, and of the agencies which, in one way 
or another, further this research. A directory 
of those agencies is included in the general 
index.” The Booklist, Apr. ’35 


WILSON, GEORGE GRAFTON and TUCKER, 
GEORGE FOX. international law. 9th ed 
Silver (Oct.) 

341 International law and relations 

This book, “‘noteworthy for its sound judg- 
ment, for an excellent sense of proportion, and 
for its modest dimensions,’’ was first published 
in 1901. This edition is a complete revision, 
the subject matter having been brought thor- 
oughly up to date on all international law 
questions and a mass of important material 
having been added to the appendix. 


KAVANAGH, MARCUS A. You be the judge. 
285p $2 Argus (Ready) 


343.1 Trials—United States 


In this book the dean of the bench of the 
Superior Court of Cook County has recorded a 
series of cases which have come under his 
personal observation and which have involved 
a substitution of mercy for justice. Each story 
ends with a question in which the reader is 
asked what he, if he were the judge, would do. 
In a supplement Judge Kavanagh has given the 
— decision rendered in each case. (See 
s ) 


DIRECTORY of social agencies of the City of 
New York, 1935; prepared under the direction 
of the Committee on information services of 
the Welfare council, Jessica H. Barr, editor. 
512p $3 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 


360 New York (City)—Charities 


The official organ of the social agencies of 
New York City; the only one of its kind in the 


city. Part 1, Alphabetic list with entry for 
each organization, giving title, address, tele- 
phone number and names of officers. Part II, 


Sectional list, classified according to purpose, 


etc. 


WILLIAMSON, MARGARETTA A. Social 
worker in the prevention and treatment of 
delinquency. (Job analysis series 
American association of social workers, no. 4) 
236p $2.50 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

364 Juvenile delinquency. Probation 
Full analytical listing of duties, responsibili- 
ties, relationships, qualifications and conditions 
of the work involved—based on direct inter- 
view, published data, and on consultation with 
national organizations in the fields covered. 

(See STC for other books by this author) 


of the » 


LODER, IRVING HOWARD. Guidance in the 
new education program. 500p forms $3.25 plus 
15c carriage (introductory price $2.75 pilus 
carriage) rofessional & tech. press (Oct.) 

371.42 Personnel service in education. Vo- 
cational education 
Gives briefly the philosophical and historical 
foundations of the subject and the present sta- 
tus, but is devoted almost wholly to the 
administration of guidance and the counselor's 
contact with the young people. 


FITCH, JOHN ANDREWS. Vocational guid- 
ance in action. (Job analysis series of the 
American association of social workers, no. 5) 
294p $2.75 Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

371.425 Profession, Choice of 
Indicates where the vocational guidance of 
youth is practised, and deals with actual ex- 
perience and training which is the possession 
of vocational counselors and placement workers 
within the areas studied. (See STC for other 
books by this author) 


MORGAN, AMON LIVINGSTON and MIL- 
LARD, CECIL VERNON. Training citizens 
through extra-classroom activities. about 500p 
programs il $3.25 plus 15c carriage (introduc- 
tory ice $2.75 pilus carriage) Professional! 
& tech. press (Nov.) 

371.8 Student activities 
A comprehensive volume giving the “how’’, 

“why’’ and ‘“‘what’’ of extra classroom activi- 

ties for junior and senior high schools with 

elementary school and college coordination. 


KALLEN, MIRIAM. Primary teacher steps 
out. 240p il $1.75 Lothrop (Sept. 9) 
372 Education of children 

This book provides teachers or parents of 
young children with —— help and moral 
support in applying e newer, more effective 
=e met s detailed in it. (See Huntting 
st 


PUBLIC and preparatory schools year book, 
1935. Edited by C. - Deane and others. 
1060p 10s 6d Deane (Ready) 

373.42 Education—Great Britain—Directories 
Gives full official information about the pub- 
lic schools of Great Britain represented on the 

Headmasters’ Conference and the preparatory 

schools belonging to the Association of Pre- 

paratory Schools. 


400 PHILOLOGY 


LESLIE, LEWIS A. and FUNK, CHARLES E. 
25,000 words spelled, divided and accented. 
$1 Funk (Sept. 20) 

428.1 Spellers 
An indispensable desk book for the 
rapher, student and writer. 


HADIDA, SOPHIE C. Your telitale English. 
419p $2 Putnam (Ready) 
428.3 English language—Idioms, corrections, 
errors 
Written for the person of _ intelligence, 
whether a grammar school graduate, or a high 
school pupil, or a college graduate who, while 


stenog 


in college, did not realize the importance of 

correct speech. Covers much more ground 

than the author’s Pitfalls in English. (See 

Huntting list; STC for other books by this 

author) 

OPDYCKE, JOHN BAKER. Get it right: a 
clopedia of correct English usage. 700p il 


c 
$2.50 Funk (Sept. 26) 
428.3 English language—lIdioms, corrections, 
errors 
This handbook is designed to solve authorita- 
tively every problem of usage which the writer 
of English is likely to encounter. Thoroughly 
indexed and cross referenced. (See Huntting 
list; STC for other books by this author) 


Say you read it in The Book Preview 














WAGNER, GUNTER. Yuchi. 
Columbia univ. press (Ready) 


497 Yuchi language—Grammar 


A grammatical sketch intended for use in 
connection with the collection of Yuchi tales 
published by the same author as Volume XIII 
of the Publications of the American ethnological 
society. Extract from Handbook of American 
Indian Languages, Vol. III. 


89p pa $1.50 


500 SCIENCE 
FURNAS, CLIFFORD COOK. Unfinished busi- 


ness of science. $3 Williams & Wilkins 
(Ready) 
500 Science 


A survey of the fields of scientific endeavor. 


Each of the principal branches of scientific 
activity is taken up and both the enormous 
accomplishments of the past and the most 


serious shortcomings of the present are dis- 
cussed. 


REISER, OLIVER LESLIE. Philosophy and 
the concepts of modern science. 366, $3.50 
Macmillan (Ready) 


530.1 Science—Philosophy. 
losophy 


The pressing need for an adequate philosophy 
of science is generally recognized. The facts 
and principles of the special sciences require 
integration. Such a scientific synthesis, inter- 
preted in terms of its humanistic implications, 
is essential to the culture of Western civiliza- 
tion if it is not to disintegrate from lack of 
unifying principles. In this work Dr Reiser 
— a daring attempt at achieving this syn- 

esis. 


Physics—Phi- 


TILDEN, JOSEPHINE ELIZABETH. The 
algae and their life relations: fundamentals 
of phycology. 576p $5 Univ. of Minnesota 
press (Sept. 15) 

589.3 Algae 
A comprehensive text for advanced students 
and a reference book on the whole subject of 
algae. Terms have been simplified and a ser- 
ies of life cycle diagrams included. 


600 USEFUL ARTS 


GILFILLAN, S. C. Sociology of 

203p $2 Follett (Ready) 

608 Inventions. Patents 

A book on the social causes of technic in- 
vention; also invention’s effects and a criticism 
of the declining patent system. Statistics and 
the author’s Inventing the Ship, listed below 
(623.8), are drawn on for proof. 


invention. 


BUEHLER, EZRA CHRISTIAN, ed. Free 
medical care. (Debater’s help book [v.2] 
on socialized medicine) 384p $2 Noble (Ready) 

614.2 Medical economics 


A complete reference book on the 1935-36 
high school debate question. Bibliography, 
definition of terms, principal arguments, ques- 
tions and answers, selected articles. (See STC 
for other books by this author) 


BRAUDE, MORRIS. 
lore and in 
(Ready) 

618.2 Labor (Obstetrics) 

_ Dr Braude, qualified through years of teach- 

ing and research, presents his subject in a new 


Life begins: childbirth in 
literature. 163p il $2 Argus 


The Book Preview 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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He has searched 
through the literature of the ancients, and has 
combed medieval lore and modern thought and 
has produced a work of interest to every man 
and woman. 


fashion and in a new dress. 


DEGLER, HOWARD EDWARD. Diesel_ and 
other internal-combustion engines. 237p ii 
$2.50 American tech. soc. (Ready) 

621.43 Diesel engines. Gas and oil engines 

A practical text on the principles of opera- 
tion, construction, details and performance of 
stationary and portable Diesel, gas and gaso- 
line engines. (See STC for other books by this 

author) . 


GILFILLAN, S. C. Inventing the ship. 294p 

il $2.50 Follett (Ready) 

623.8 Ships 

A study of the inventions made in shipbuild- 
ing, from the floating log to today’s rotorship. 
Scholarly, but written for the layman. A com- 
panion volume to the author’s Sociology of In- 
vention listed above (608). 


HODGINS, ERIC and MAGOUN, FREDERICK 
ALEXANDER. Sky high. new ed 414p $2.75 
Little (Sept. 6) 

629.1309 Aeronautics—History 

First published in November, 1929, this book 
was recognized as the best popular history of 
aviation. It has now been brought completely 
up to date. From the first record of flight in 
the fourth century before Christ to the present 
day with its round-the-world flights, strato- 
sphere exploration and endurance flying, this is 
the full story of man’s efforts to conquer the 
air. (See BRD 1930; STC) 


PAGE, VICTOR WILFRED. Chevrolet six car 
and truck; construction, operation and repair. 
rev and en! ed 550p $2.50 il Henley (Ready) 

629.2 Automobiles. Motor trucks 


A practical treatise, explaining the functions 
and construction of all parts of Chevrolet six 
ear and trucks, with instructions for operation, 
maintenance and lubrication. Gives details of 
all 1935 improvements. (See BRD 1933; STC) 


SEAGER, CHARLES W. 

ture. Bruce pub. (Nov.) 

645.4 Upholstery 

Two books in one—a text of every important 
operation and process in the craft, and a group 
of upholstery projects which utilize these oper- 
ations. Meeting the well-defined need for in- 
formational material on the subject, it puts the 
art of upholstery within the reach of the ama- 
teur. 


Upholstered furni- 


OGLESBY, CATHARINE. Fashion careers: 
American style, 280p $2 Funk (Sept. 12) 
646 Clothing and dress. Fashion 


This most promising field for women and the 
way to enter it are discussed in this unique 
job book. Designing, merchandizing and ad- 
vertising are among the many branches of 
America’s third largest industry peculiarly hos- 
pitable to women. (See Huntting list; STC for 
other books by this author) 


700 FINE ARTS 


and HUNT, 
120p 


HUNT, WALTER BERNARD 
EDWIN CORNELIUS. Sixty alphabets. 
il $1.50 Bruce pub. (Ready) 

745 Alphabets. Lettering 
Revised and enlarged edition of Fifty Alpha- 
bets published in a series of alphabets illus- 
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trating examples of classic and modern letter- 
ing of particular value to commercial artists 
and art students. Important new chapter pro- 
vides a geometrical analysis of the Roman 
alphabet. (See STC) 


MORROW, B. F. 
Minton (Sept. 5) 
766 Aquatint 
Dr Morrow is a leading lay authority on 
aquatint. His book contains not only complete 
information on how ae are made, but 
also the methods employed by the greatest 
artists working in this medium. William Salis- 
bury, editor of Prints, says of it: “It is the 
most complete text book on the subject ever 
written.”” (See Huntting list) 


Art of aquatint. 160p il $3.50 


ERSKINE, JOHN, ed. Musical companion. 
516p $3 Knopf (Sept. 23) 
780 Music—Analysis, interpretation, appre- 
ciation. Music—History and criticism 
A book for the amateur and student which 
deals with every phase of music—instrumental, 
symphonic, vocal, operatic. It is the work of 
seven English musical authorities, edited and 
in part rewritten for American readers by Dr 
John Erskine. It contains a special chapter on 
American music y Mme. Olga Samaroff- 
Stokowski. (See Huntting list) 


HAYWOOD, FREDERICK HOWARD. Univer- 
sal song, volume Ii. rev ed about 30p 75c 
Schirmer (Sept. 15) 

784.94 Singing and voice culture 
The second book in a course of vocal study 
widely used in class lessons in schools, colleges, 
and conservatories. 


*MASON, BERNARD STERLING and MIT- 
CHELL, ELMER DAYTON. Active games 
and contests. 6293p il $3 Barnes, A.S. (Sept.) 

790 Games 
A comnniee volume to the authors’ Social 

Games or Recreation. This book contains 

over 1800 of the more vigorous indoor and out- 

door games and activities. The games are 
classified and illustrated. See STC for other 
books by these authors) 


CROSBY, WILLIAM FLOWER. Small boat 
racing. 175p il $2.50 Rudder pub. (Ready) 


797.14 Yacht racing 


A practical book for those interested in rac- 
ing small sailing craft. Illustrated with many 
photographs and sailing diagrams. 


CONNERY, ROBERT HOWE. Governmental! 
problems in wild life conservation. (Studies 
in history, economics and public law, no. 411) 
250p $3. Columbia univ. press (Ready) 

799 Fishery law and ilegislation—United 
States. Game protection—United States 
Should control over wild life be a function of 
the state or federal government? If the latter, 
what should be the respective sphere of each? 

The failure of the conscience of individual 

hunter and fisherman to effect control makes 

this book immediately important. 


800 LITERATURE 


HAMILTON, CLAYTON. “So you’re writing a 

play!’ 260p $1.75 Little (Sept. 6) 

808.2 Drama—Technique 

A non-technical and informative book by a 
man who has been lecturer, teacher, author, 
critic and dramatist. Plot, time-scheme and 
place-scheme yet tm of the scenario. 
characterization and jialogue are discussed and 
playwrights, both and present-day, are 
represented by illustrations selected from their 
Tieoe or by personal anecdote. (See Huntting 


Book 


Preview 


KLEISER, GRENVILLE. How to speak in 

public. 531ip $1.75 Funk (Sept. 12) 

808.5 Oratory 

A new and revised edition of this standard 
manual. It contains a complete course of study 
by which the art of public speaking can be 
acquired without a master. (See STC for 
other books by this author) 


PLATZ, MABEL. History of public speaking. 
300p $2.50 Noble (Ready) 
808.5 Oratory 
A compact history of oratory from Greek 
and Roman times up to the present. The 
influence of principal orators of each period is 
carefully traced. 


CROSS, ETHAN ALLEN, comp. World litera- 
ture. about 1300p $4 American bk. co. 
(Ready) 

808.8 Literature—Collections. 
History and criticism 

Both the story of the development of world 

literature and an extensive anthology, including 
Oriental, American and British literature, in 
addition to the European authors, from the 
earliest beginnings to date. Each series of 
selections is preceded by an account giving the 
literary, historical, social, scientific and artistic 
background of the _ period. (See HSC for 
other books by this author) 


Literature— 


GORDON, DUDLEY CHADWICK, KING, VER- 
NON RUPERT and LYMAN, W. W. comps. 


Today’s literature: an omnibus. about 1,000p 
$2.75 American bk. co. (Ready) 
808.8 Literature—Collections. American lit- 


erature—Collections 

Devoted solely to present-day writers, deal- 
ing with the modern literary scene. The selec- 
tions are written mainly by Americans and all 
are fresh and vital in their appeal. Included 
are 24 short stories, 3 novelettes, 264 poems, 
5 one-act plays, 5 full-length plays, 34 essays, 
9 “profiles’’. 


ALEXANDER, CALVERT. Catholic literary 
revival. 399p $2.50 Bruce pub. (Ready) 
- Catholic literature—History and critic- 
sm 
A presentation of the development of Catholic 
literature from the middle of the nineteenth 
century to the present. The author divides 
this riod into three phases, each conforming 
to the world-movements about it, and dis- 
cusses the writers who distinguished themselves 


with each period. Special attention is given 
to the Catholic writers who came into 
prominence after the World war. Written in 


it will appeal to all who are 


a popular style, 
medern renaissance in 


interested in the 
Catholic literature. 


GUERARD, ALBERT LEON. Literature and 


society. about 400p $3 Lothrop (Sept. 9) 
810.9 American  literature—History and 
criticism 


A discussion of the relationship between 
American life and literature—judging not only 
our national standards but also the European 
mirror of criticism as it reveals our weaknesses 
and our distinction. (See Huntting list; STC 
for other books by this author) 


FEENEY, LEONARD. Boundaries. 73p $1.50 


Macmillan (Sept.) 
811 
Readers familiar with Riddle and Reverie will 
enjoy this new collection of Father Feeney’'s 
poems. Here are the same quaint conceits and 
phrasing. the same sympathy with other forms 
of life than our own. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 

















SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Works of Wil- 


liam Shakespeare. Avon edition. 1127p il 
$2.90 Funk (Sept. 12) 

822.33 

Includes thirty-two pages of illustrations 


from the plays, facsimile pages of the famous 
‘first folio,’ and an excellent index of charac- 
ters, first lines and characteristic expressions. 


900 HISTORY 


RASWAN, CARL R. Black tents of Arabia. 
159p il $4 Little (Ready) 
915.3 Arabia—Description 
Bedouins 
Eleven times Carl Raswan has been a guest 
of the Bedouin Arabs. Now he has written an 
account of those visits—a story of famine, 
drought, locusts, hunting and hawking, and 
blooay battie. The photographs which are used 
as illustrations have been exhibited both in 
London and Paris and are a fitting accompani- 
ment to the text. (See Huntting list) 


and travel. 


GAUTIER, @MILE FELIX. Sahara, the great 
desert; authorized translation by Dorothy 
Ford Mayhew, with a foreword by Douglas 
Johnson. 264p il $3.75 Columbia univ. press 
(Sept. 14) 

916.611 Sahara—Description and travel 


Translated from 2d French edition of Le 
Sahara (Paris, Payot, 1928) and from hitherto 
unpublished material supplied by the author. 

A concise manual for geographers with clar- 
ity and charm for all who feel the lure of 
strange and distant lands; the international 
authority, here produced with profuse illustra- 
tion and in excellent translation by the libra- 
rian of the Institute of geographical explora- 
tion, Harvard university. 


MORLEY, CHRISTOPHER DARLINGTON. Old 
Loopy: a love letter to Chicago. 17p 10 plates 
$1 Argus (Ready) 

917.731 Chicago—Description 
The author, in a reminiscent mood, sets down 
his recollections of an old, though hitherto 
unsuspected Chicago. Accompanied by a series 
of photographic studies by Guy Ederheimer, Jr. 

(See Living Authors) 


ALLEN, EDWARD WEBER. North Pacific: 
Japan, Siberia, Alaska, Canada. 300p il $2.50 
plus 15c carriage (Introductory price $2 plus 


15¢ carriage) Professional & tech. press 
(Sept.) 

917.98 Alaska—Description and travel. 
Japan—Description and travel. Siberia— 


Description and travel. Fisheries—Pacific 


coast 

A book of particular interest at the present 
time on account of the recent Pacific maneu- 
vers, airway developments and migrations to 
Alaska. This region is described from many 
angles, from its historical background to its 
present-day resources and industries, including 
a description of the North Pacific fisheries. 


BYRD, RICHARD EVELYN. Discovery; the 
story of the second Byrd Antarctic expedi- 
tion. 384p il $3.75 Putnam (Oct. 25) 

919.9 Byrd Antarctic expedition, 
Antarctic regions 
Byrd's narrative is a story—a human account 
of difficulties met and overcome, in the twilight 
of an ice age. How, in the face of the depres- 
sion, he hammered another expedition to- 
gether, and how he took the field with it and 
came to grips with these challenging problems, 


1933-1935. 


he now tells for the first time. It is a 
magnificent story of geographical discovery, 
scientific achievement, and adventure. (See 


Huntting list) 
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LANDAU, HENRY. Secrets of the white lady. 
329p il $3 Putnam (Sept. 12) 
940.486 
service. 
The story of the secret service organization 


European 1914-1918—Secret 


Spies 


war, 


known as ‘The white lady’’—a name taken 
from a legend that her appearance to the 
ruling Hohenzollern would herald the downfall 
of his dynasty. It was not only the most im- 
portant of the allied secret service organiza- 
tions of the World war, but was also by far 
the largest of its kind which has ever existed 


in any country, numbering over a thousand 
members. 
BLACAM, HUGH de. Gentle Ireland. 196p $2 


Bruce pub. (Ready) 
941.5 Ireland 

An addition to the Science and culture series. 
This book unfolds before iue reader the wonder 
that is Ireland, the land itself, beautiful and 
ancient, her people, her saints and heroes, 
poets and patriots. It depicts Irish history 
and life in a series of images of the land and 
people. 


EINSTEIN, LEWIS DAVID. Italian renais- 
sance in England: studies. 7th = printin 
(Columbia university studies in English an 


comparative literature, no. 6) 420p $3.50 Co- 
lumbia univ. press (Ready) 
942.05 Italians in England. Renaissance— 
England 
Reprint of a work first published in 1902. 
This little ‘‘classic’’ traces the Italian cultural 
influences in England from the beginning of 


the fifteenth century until the death of Queen 
Elizabeth. Listed in Shaw’s List of Books for 
College Libraries. 


IRELAND, TOM. War clouds: the skies of the 
Far East. 452p il $2.75 Putnam (Ready) 
950 Eastern question (Far East). Japan— 


Foreign relations—United States 


Japan is determined to be ruler of the Far 
East, for it is either this or the alternative of 
deteriorating and becoming a minor power. 
What is the motive behind the repeated efforts 
of the United States to thwart Japanese ex- 
pansion? For those really interested in the 
Far East, Mr Ireland has encompassed a wealth 
of material in this book. “A timely book which 
covers the ground of the relations of the United 
States with Japan and their controversies thor- 
oughly.” Henry E. Armstrong in the New 
York Times. 


LIN, YUTANG. My country and my people. 
400p $3 Day (Ready) 


951 China 


Pearl Buck, in her introduction to this book, 
says: “It is, I think, the truest, the most pro- 
found, the most complete, the most important 
book yet written about China. And, best of 
all, it is written by a Chinese, a modern, whose 
roots are firmly in the past, but whose rich 
> al is in the present.’’ (See Huntting 
ist 


SAITO, HIROSI. Japan’s policies and purposes. 

about 250p $2.50 Jones, Marshall (Sept. 12) 

952 Japan—Foreign relations, Japan—Eco- 
nomic policy. Manchoukuo. 


A presentation of Japan’s point of view in 
world affairs, by the Japanese ambassador to 
the United States. Partial contents: Japan’s 
essential purposes, Psychological disarmament 
and Japan’s attitude in the naval matter, 
Japan and world peace, Japan’s international 
trade, The influence of geographic conditions 
upon Japan's policies, Manchoukuo, the new 
state, Future prospects of Manchoukuo, Basic 
facts directing Japan’s policies, Japan and 
China, Peace mentality in the making. 
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VERRILL, ALPHEUS HYATT. Our Indians. 

288p i! $2.50 Putnam (Sept. 19) 

970.1 Indians of North America 

Here is a complete, true story of the Indian 
tribes of the United States. It is not a scien- 
tific treatise, but an informal, pleasing and 
accurate book containing a vast amount of in- 
formation, little known facts, and curious and 
amusing anecdotes. Of particular interest to 
youthful readers and campers is the appendix, 
containing full but simple directions for con- 
structing Indian wigwams and houses, making 
bows and arrows, buildin canoes, making 
moccasins, etc. (See Huntting list; for other 
books by this author see STC; HSC; ) 


GOLDEN, GRACE BLAISDELL. Pueblo people. 
it 60c Folkway press, Indianapolis, ind. 
(Ready) 

970.3 Pueblo Indians 
A set of illustrated charts, each of which 
deals with some phase of the life of the Pueblo 

Indians. To used as teacher’s aids. The 

compiler is connected with the Children’s 

Museum of Indianapolis. The charts are also 

available in book form at the same price. 


SPECK, FRANK GOULDSMITH. Catawba 
texts. (Columbia university contributions to 
anthropology, vol. XXIV) 91ip $2 Columbia 
univ. press (Ready) 

970.1 Catawba Indians. Folklore, Indian 
Culture-revealing stories which onl three 
out of a hundred surviving members of a once 
large Indian tribe located by the Catawba 

River in South Carolina could recite in their 

own tongue when the author began to make 

these phonetical recordings, with interlinear 
translations and separate free renderings. 


ANTHONY, IRVIN WHITTINGTON, ed. Saga 
¢ the Bounty. 320p il $2.75 Putnam (Sept. 
) 
997 Bounty (ship) 

For nearly one hundred and fifty years au- 
thors have told and retold the story of the 
Bounty and its ill-fated crew. As Mr Anthony 
says in his foreword, it is time for the final 
book, containing the actual, original accounts 
of the men who dared, suffered and paid for 
their presumption. The narratives are printed 
as written, and the only omissions are those 
made in the interest of preventing tiresome 
repetition. (See Huntting list) 


BIOGRAPHY 


BOYD, THOMAS. Poor John Fitch. 320p il 
$3 Putnam (Sept. 27) 
B or 92 Fitch, John 
One of the most extraordinary eccentrics of 
eighteenth century America, John Fitch was 
the inventor of the steamboat. His recently 
discovered diary is a kind of odyssey of his 
time. Mr Boyd has made extensive use of this 
amazing document which records his adven- 
tures in the Revolution, in the Indian wars, 
in poison in Quebec and his attempts to make 
a living as an itinerant worker. (See Huntting 
list; and HSC for other books by this 
author) 


HILL, JIM DAN. Sea dogs of the sixties. 
360p $3 Univ. of Minnesota press (Sept. 15) 
923.5 United States—History—Civil war— 
Biography 
Biographies of Farragut, Wilkes, Rodgers 
and Winslow (Union) and Wilkinson, Bulloch, 
Read, and Waddell (Confederate), each of them 
typifying some significant phase of Civil War 
nav istory. uch hitherto unpublished 
documentary material embodied in colorful, 
readable narratives. 


HOWARD, JOHN TASKER. Ethelbert Nevin. 
438p il $3.50 Crowell (Sept. 13) 
B or 92 Nevin, Ethelbert Woodbridge 
An authoritative story of the life of this 
popular composer. (See STC and HSC for 
other books by this author) 


KING, MRS MARINA. Sunrise to evening 
star: my seventy years in South Africa. 31i4p 
it $3 Funk (Sept. 12) 

B or 92 
The simple and eloquent story of the life of 
an unusual woman. 


LAWFORD, STEPHEN. Youth unchartered. 
353p $3 Macmillan (Oct.) 
B or 92 

These adventures of a British recruit during 
the War and his experiences after the War in 
Russia and later as a refugee worker make a 
story which, though true, has the charm and 
er of the incredible. (See Huntting 
s 


LIBBY, MARGARET SHERWOOD. Attitude 
of Voltaire to magic and the sciences. (Stud- 
ies in history, economics and public law, 
no. 408) 299p $3.75 Columbia univ. press 
(Ready) 

B or 92 Voltaire, Francois Marie Arouet de 
An analysis of Voltaire’s scientific education, 
information and opinions. The emphasis falls 
on the relationship of his thought to that of 
his predecessors and contemporaries. 


MACK, GERSTLE. Paul Cézanne. 480p i! $5 

Knopf (Sept. 23) 

B or 92 Cézanne, Paul 

A definitive life of the great French painter, 
founder of modern art. The author had access 
to more than a hundred previously unpublished 
Cézanne letters, as well as to the reminiscences 
of surviving friends and relatives. Most of the 
book deals with Cézanne’s mind, personality, 
life and ideas, but there is also a fine discus- 
sion of his art. 


MARBLE, MRS ANNIE (RUSSELL). From 
’prentice to patron: the life story of Isaiah 
Thomas. about 320p $3 Appleton-Century 
(Sept. 27) 

B or 92 Thomas, Isaiah 
A full life of one of colonial America’s great- 
est, yet least known men. Educator, social re- 
former, and patriot, Isaiah Thomas was the 
friend of Hancock, Paul Revere, Franklin, and 

Thomas Paine. (See Huntting list; STC for 

other books by this author) 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS. Lord Tim- 
othy Dexter of Newburyport, Mass. 378p $1 
Minton (Ready) 

B or 92 Dexter, Timothy 
Reprint of an amusing biography of this 
great eighteenth century eccentric, first pub- 
lished in 1925. (See STC) 


PAGE, EUGENE RICHARD. George Coiman, 
the elder: essayist, dramatist, and theatrica! 
manager, 1732-1794, (Columbia university 
studies in English and comparative literature, 
o 120) 334p $3 Columbia univ. press (Sept. 


B or 92 Colman, George 
Colman was known and respected by some 
of the very greatest personages. This biog- 
raphy includes a list of all acted plays written 
or altered by him and of pamphlets in the 
Covent Garden dispute. 
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ROBERT ALLERTON. Yankee 
Noyes and the Oneida 
.75 Putnam (Oct. 4) 


PARKER, 
saint: John Humphre 
community. 400p il 


B or 92 Noyes, John Humphrey. Oneida 
community 
The author has depicted John Humphrey 


Noyes, founder of the Oneida community, as 
an authentic genius in a unique field, and he 
has recognized him as a man who lived in 
another dimension, who felt the presence of the 
spirit so copiously that he was reborn, and 
deified, oblivious to the discipline of human 
institutions, 


PEATTIE, DONALD CULROSS. Singing in 
the wilderness; a salute to John James Audu- 
bon. 2656p il $2.50 Putnam (Sept. 5) 

B or 92 Audubon, John James 
Mr Peattie brings to life a heroic idyll, The 
truth about John and Lucy Audubon is our 
greatest American love story. Mr Peattie tells 
it against a background of American nature in 

vivid scenes, To the master of birds he brings 

a scientist's understanding, to 4 a poet's 

homage. (See HSC for other books by this 

author) 


PUNDT, ALFRED G. Arndt and the national- 
ist awakening in Germany. (Studies in his- 
tory, economics and public law, no, 413) 196p 
$2.75 Columbia univ. press (Sept. 19) 

B or 92 Arndt, Ernst Moritz 
The nationalist career of one of the early 
19th century agitators for German ‘‘liberation,”’ 
whose theories of race and nationality are re- 
flected in the establishment of the Third Reich 
and of the Hitler regime. 


QUENNELL, PETER COURTNEY. Byron: 
the years of fame. 320p il $3.50 Viking press 
(Oct. 18) 

B or 92 Byron, George Gordon Noél Byron, 
6th baron 
This richly detailed biography covers Lord 

Byron's life between 1811, when he returned to 

his London triumph, and 1816, when he left 

England in deep disgrace. Armed with new 

material, including unpublished jottings of the 

frankest sort by one of Byron's close friends, 

Mr Quennell depicts a brilliant and complicated 

character in the literary and social circles of 

Regency London. (See Authors Today and 

Yesterday ; Huntting list) 


RICH, EDWIN GILE. Petersen of the Arctic. 
288p $2.50 Putnam (Oct. 4) 
B or 92 Petersen, Niels Carl. 
John. Arctic regions 
The autobiography of this truly heroic and 
unusual character has been reconstructed from 
the official accounts of the Arctic expeditions 
with which he was connected and from the 
two books which Petersen himself wrote. 


Franklin, Sir 


STEARNS, HAROLD EDMUND. Street |! 
know. 411p $2.75 Lee Furman, inc., 381 4th 
av., N.Y. Psept. 18) 

B or 92 
The autobiograph of the last of the 


bohemians; a portrait of the strangest era in 
American letters, with intimate glimpses of 
Santayana, Sinclair Lewis, Gertrude Stein, 
Sherwood Anderson, Horace Liveright, Ernest 
Hemingway, and many other notable figures. 
The author was editor of The Dial and of 
the symposium, Ovtvilization im the United 
States. e has roamed France, played the 
races, dallied in a hundred French towns with 
charming women, and from a cafe has seen 
his generation lose its way in a bewildering 
new world. 


WAGENKNECHT, EDWARD CHARLES. 
Mark Twain; the man and his work. 290p $3 


Yale univ. press (Sept.) 
B or 92 Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
The publication of this volume during the 
centenary celebration of the birth of Mark 


Twain, gives it a special significance. Mr 
Wagenknecht achieves a complete portrait of 
Mark Twain through all that has come down 
to us of what he wrote and said and did. The 
material is highly readable, and is sustained 
with hundreds of anecdotes. It is not a 
psychoanalytical or historical portrait. Perhaps 
we can best characterize it as ‘‘a common 
sense analysis’’ by an excellent scholar and 
writer. (See Huntting list) 


WALDMAN, MILTON. Joan of Arc. 4323p 
$3.50 Little (Sept. 20) 
B or 92 Joan of Arc, Saint 
What were the voices Joan heard? What 
kind of a girl was she to believe in them? 


How did a girl of seventeen win battles and, 
above all, why did they burn her? Carefully 
sifting every scrap of evidence Mr Waldman 
has tried to answer these questions for himself 
in order not to tell the old wives’ tale that 
usually passes for the biography of the maid. 
(See Huntting list) 


WALKER, CORA. Cuatemo, last of the Aztec 


emperors. 348p $3 Dayton press, 508 West 
26th St. New York (Ready) 
B or 92 Cuatemo, emperor of Mexico. 
Aztecs 
“Scholars, historians and students will be 


grateful to Miss Walker for gathering together 
this material." Boston Transcript 


FICTION 


ASCH, NATHAN, 
millan (Sept.) 
The valley is an isolated section in Connecti- 

cut from which civilization has receded with 
the years. The bizarre characters that people 
the valley are etched against the Berkahire 
background in unforgettable strokes. Here is 
the countryside in the passing seasons; here 
are birth and death; love and lust; decay, 
tragedy, and humor. (See Huntting list) 


352p $2.50 


The valley. 260p $2.50 Mac- 


ASCH, SHOLEM. Mottke the thief. 

Putnam (Oct. 4) 

The life history of a vagabond, born a beg- 
gar, compelled by circumstances to become a 
thief and a murderer, and finally trapped be- 
cause of his desire to become respectable and 
law abiding. Filled with astonishing adven- 
tures and a wealth of fascinating characters, 
this novel is a sort of Jewish Beggar's opera. 
(See Authors Today and Yesterday; STC for 
other books by this author) 


BAILEY, TEMPLE. Fair as the moon. 


$2 Penn (Ready) 

Lucia Herrick, meeting Pierre Malory for the 
first time, is aware that he is different from 
any man she has ever known. And Pierre, 
coming to her out of the quietness of his life, 
finds her as young and refreshing as spring 
itself—and as disturbing. (See Huntting List 
for June) 


315p 


BROMFIELD, LOUIS. The Louis Bromfield 
trilogy. 1182p $1 Biue ribbon bks. (Sept.) 


A reprint in one volume of three Bromfield 
novels which have become famous in contem- 
porary American literature. They are The 
Green Bay Tree, Possession, and Harly Autumn, 
and together they constitute a panel of Ameri- 
can life, having in common a number of the 
more important characters. (See Living Au- 
thors; STC; BRD 1924; 1925; 1926) 


BURKHARDT, ROBERT FERDINAND and 
BURKHARDT, EVE. Golden goddess, by 
Rob Eden (pseud.). 2566p $2 Hopkins (Sept. 14) 
Lillis Farnol is chosen in answer to an ‘ad’ 

for a stenographer ‘blond and free for foreign 

travel.” Just before she alights from the plane 
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at the South American mine where she is to 
work, she is drugged. It is the first move in 
a plot where she is to play the part of a 
golden haired goddess to the Irac tribe in 
central Brazil and thus open the treasure 
temple which had been closed for hundreds of 
years. (See Huntting list) 


BURROUGHS, EDGAR RICE. Tarzan and the 
leopard men. il $2 Burroughs (Ready) 

Once again we find little Nkima trembling in 
terror of his ancient Nemesis, Sheeta the 
leopard, which, together with witch doctors, 
cannibals, and the priests of a barbaric re- 
ligious cult, insures the reader another rattling 
good Tarzan yarn. (See Huntting list) 


CHADWICK, DOROTHY L. Bright is the tide. 
283p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 
A story of young love and conflicting loyal- 
ties. (See Huntting list) 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN. Uplands. 297p $2 

Little (Ready) 

This is a novel of Maine with its rough coast 
and upland pastures; it is a simple romance of 
first love and birth and death. he book, first 
published in 1927, is being reissued for the 
benefit of the thousands who met Miss Chase 
first in Mary Peters. (See BRD 1927; Huntting 
list; STC for other books by this author) 


CRONIN, ARCHIBALD JOSEPH. Stars look 
down. 626p $2.50 Little (Sept. 20) 


In a sense this novel might be called a study 
of the conflict between labor and capital, but 
it is even more a study of human beings 
struggling in the world of to-day. It is a pic- 
ture of the English coal mines, of strikes and 
violence, of danger and disaster. (See Authors 
Today and Yesterday ; Huntting list) 


CUNNINGHAM, LOUIS ARTHUR. Tides of 
the Tantramar. about 320p $2 Penn (Sept.) 
Never has the Labrette family forgotten its 

bitter hatred for the English who, a hundred 

years ago, drove the Acadians from their 
homes. But family feuds mean little to Manon, 
flower of the present-day Labrettes, and Lynn, 
last of the Westcotts. Despite the efforts of 
the Labrettes to separate them, Manon and 

Ag away and are married. (See Hunt- 

ting list) 


EPPES, ALLEN. Quaint locality. 285p $2 
Arcadia house (Sept 16) 
A pleasant, cheerful story spiced with de- 
lightfully eccentric characters and abounding 
in romantic complications. 


GARDNER, ANNE. All that glitters. 256p $2 

Hopkins (Ready) 

The time covered is about three years, 1928- 
1930. Jerry Richards is married to Gordon 
Brock, the young stockbroker who advised the 
whole social set how to play the market. Then 
comes the crash—Jerry’s successful efforts in 
business—the illness and death of Gordon—and 
Jerry’s union with her lifelong friend, Ross 
Taylor. (See Huntting list for July and 
August) 


HUTCHISON, JAMES LAFAYETTE. One- 
two-three-four. 196p $1.75 Lothrop (Ready) 
The thrilling revelation of the memories of 

a@ woman as she lies awake on a summer night. 


LUMPKIN, GRACE. Sign for Cain. 376p $2.50 
Lee Furman, inc., 381 4th av., N.Y. (Sept. 16) 
A novel of thé South telling of the lives of 

a white family whose destiny was caught up 

in that of a Negro who da to be a man. A 

story of action and social significance, of 


decadent landowners, futile liberals, industrial 
slave-drivers, judges, sheriffs, and deputies— 
and the blacks and the poor white farmers 
finding together, for the first time, a strength 
and power to fight economic slavery. 


McCORD, JOSEPH. Heart’s heritage. 268p 
$2 Macrae-Smith-co, (Sept. 16) 


Another pleasant, entertaining and thorough- 
ly delightful story by an author whose deftness 
and skill were established with the publication 
of Dawns Delayed. (See Huntting list) 


MARQUAND, JOHN PHILLIPS. No hero. 
28ip $2 Little (Ready) 

A stunt aviator stranded in Tokio, a beauti- 
ful Russian irl and the gentle-mannered, 
dapper Mr oto—around these three John 
Marquand has woven a story of international 
intrigue, a story of devious ways, Eastern guile 
S American bullheaded luck. (See Huntting 
ist 


NELSON, LAWRENCE. Stay-at-home. 288p 
$2 Arcadia house (Sept. 25) 


Picturesque and lovable local characters, to- 
gether with a sympathetic portrayal of small 
town life make this a charming romance. 


OPPENHEIM, EDWARD PHILLIPS. Battie 
of Basinghall street. 319p $2 Little (Sept. 6) 


Against a great villain and seven minor vil- 
lains was pitted only one man with just one 
idea—revenge. How he obtained that revenge 
makes a story with a full quota of Oppenheim 
thrills. (See Huntting list; Living Authors) 


OSKISON, JOHN MILTON. Brothers three. 
448p $2.50 Macmillan (Sept.) 


This is an unusual novel of the soil, and of 
an American family from 1873 to the present. 
Against the background of Under-Ridge farm 
in Oklahoma moves the story of the Odell 
family, from the marriage of Francis Odell, 
pioneer father of the family who slowly de- 
velops the original holding, to the present 
(See Huntting list) 


PRICE, EDITH BALLINGER. Lubber’s luck. 
275p $2 Littie (Sept. 20) 


_ Always wanting to go to sea but never get- 
ting there was Rod Granger's fate until he 
was shanghaied by a gang of diamond thieves 
and sailed for Antwerp on a voyage full of 
om and lively adventures. (See Huntting 
is 


REPP, ED EARL. Hell on the Pecos. 320p $2 
Godwin (Ready) 


The story of two honest fighting hombres 
engaged in a bloody guerilla war with a bunch 
of thieves and murderers. 


ROAN, TOM. Smoky river. 288 Godwi 
(Sept. 16) .* as 
Gun play, knife play, hair raising escapes 

and heroic rescues, with a touch of salty 

humor. 


ROLLINS, KATHLEEN. Honeymoon ath. 
295p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) : 

A story of the friendship between two men 
and their love for two women, and of the many 
petty misunderstandings that may come be- 
tween lovers and friends. (See Huntting list) 


SANBORN, RUTH BURR. Murder on the 

Aphrodite. 340p $2 Macmillan (Ready) 

A first-rate mystery with an extremely 
clever plot, good characterization, a love story 
that is highly important to the outcome, and 
excitement from the first page to the last. 
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SCHNEIDER, ISIDOR. From the kingdom of 
necessity. 352p $2.50 Putnam (Sept. 19) 
An autobiographicai novel which is the story 
of an immigrant boy growing up on the East 
side of New York and becoming a figure in the 


literary world. (See Living Authors) 


SHARP, MARGERY. Four gardens. 
Putnam (Sept. 12) 


For Caroline Smith, four gardens beginning 
with that of a deserted house and ending with 
a formal garden, have been of epoch-making 
importance in the various stages of her life. 
In telling this story of a fine and gracious 
character, the author has painted a rich back- 
ground of many sides of English life from the 
turn of the century. (See Huntting list) 


320p $2.50 


SMITH, MRS HARRY PUGH. So 
worlds. 318p $2 Arcadia house (Ready) 


A modern mother, through love and tolerant 
understanding, turns the apparent collapse of 
her family into a glorious rebirth. (See Hunt- 
ting list) 


many 


SNOW, CHARLES HORACE. Cardigan—cow- 
boy. 268p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Ready) 
Larry Cardigan clears out a nest of rustlers, 

restores order among a badly disorganized band 

of cattlemen, and turns the tables on a crooked 
sheriff. There’s romance, too. (See Huntting 
list) 


STEBBINS, MRS LUCY (POATE). Exit the 


prince. about 320p $2 Penn (Sept.) 


Clarissa Morton, heiress, is left in charge of 
her half-sisters and brother. In order to teach 
them the value of money and the art of living 
together in harmony and understanding, she 


takes them to a bleak New England island 
where, eventually, they learn to know them- 
selves. (See Huntting list) 


STRONG, PASCHAL NEILSON. Three pilebes 
at West Point. 242p $1.75 Little (Sept. 20) 
This is the story of three typical West 

Pointers in the making, a poor Southern lad, 

a Westerner and the son of a wealthy Albany 

family. Each of the boys has something to 

struggle against—arrogance, pride and coward- 
ice—and each is finally successful in conquering 
his weakness. (See Huntting list) 


STUART, FRANCIS. 
$2 Macmillan (Sept.) 
This novel is a mixture of rollicking farce, 

astute satire and penetrating character por- 

trayal. It is the story of a middle-aged, slight- 
ly bewildered woman, who in an orgy of specu- 

lation, bets her three months’ savings on a 

horse race; meets a beautiful young film star; 

and overnight, becomes ‘“‘Everybody’s mummy” 


In search of love. 31ip 


and ‘“‘London’s little woman’’ to the movie- 
going world, (See Authors Today and Yester- 
day) 

TURNER, MRS LIDA (LARRIMORE) No 
lovelier spring. 313p $2 Macrae-Smith-co. 
(Ready) 


Sally at eighteen comes to New York to 
spend her first real vacation with her mother, 
Laurel Kent, a prominent actress. Laurel, 
about to retire from the stage in order to 
marry Martin Fales, finds it increasingly diffi- 
cult to tell Sally of her coming marriage, and 
the situation becomes further complicated when 


Sally, unaware of his status, falls in love with 
Martin. (See Huntting list) 
WOODHOUSE, FRANCES. Country holiday. 


266p $2 Minton (Sept. 5) 


Jimmy Drew is a shy, diffident young doctor, 
a humorist and a dreamer, and this delightful 


novel tells how he misses his chance both of 
love and a career, yet makes of life something 
better than dreams. (See Huntting list) 


ZOSTCHENKO, MIKHAIL. Russia laughs; tr. 
from the Russian by Helena Clayton, fore- 
word by Whit Burnett. about 330p $2 Lothrop 
(Sept. 9) 

Forty-nine brilliant stories which present an 
unbiased picture of the contemporary Russian 
scene. (See Huntting list) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BARUCH, MRS DOROTHY WALTER. | know 
a surprise. 36p il $1 Lothrop (Sept. 9) 
The story of a little girl and her pets with 
which she shares the excitement of a delightful 


surprise. (See Huntting juvenile list) 
BIBLE. OLD TESTAMENT. GENESIS. 
PARAPHRASES. In the beginning; Bible 


stories for children by Sholem Asch, trans- 

lated from the German by Caroline Cunning- 

ham. 128p il $2 Putnam (Ready) 

222.11 

A delightful re-telling for young readers of 
the stories of Genesis, from the creation of the 
world to the death of Jacob. Throughout, Asch 
preserves the tone of the Bible, demonstrating 
the absolute justice and righteousness of God, 


and the reward of the righteous man. (See 
Huntting juvenile list) 
BURGESS, THORNTON WALDO. Wishing- 


stone stories. 352p $1.50 Little (Sept. 20) 

Tommy and the Wishing-Stone, Tommy’s 
Wishes Come True and Tommy’s Change of 
Heart are now bound together into one attrac- 
tive volume. Tommy’s adventures when he 
discovered that the wishing-stone could change 
him into whatever animal he wished to be 
make informative as well as delightful reading. 
(See Huntting juvenile list) 


CALIFF, ROWENA. Fuzzy Wuzzy and other 
stories. 127p il 80c Bruce pub. (Ready) 


Sixteen stories for children between the ages 
of five and twelve. Characters are little fairies 
and animals who behave much as small boys 
and girls the world over, Lessons in char- 
acter building are unconsciously taught in 
each story. 


CARROLL, RUTH. Luck of the 
132p il $1.75 Macmillan (Sept. 10) 


Story of an adventurous sea-faring cat who 
goes on an Antarctic expedition. Many illus- 
trations by Ruth Carroll. (See Huntting ju- 
venile list) 


Roll and go. 


FOX, GENEVIEVE MAY. Lona of Hollybush 
creek. 276p $2 Little (Sept. 20) See 


This story of a shy, frail, unlettered little 
girl and of her successful struggle to make a 
place for herself in Hollybush Creek is Miss 
Fox’s third book about the Kentucky moun- 
taineers and is as alive and interesting as was 
Mountain Girl or Mountain Girl Comes Home. 
(See Huntting juvenile list) 


HESS, FJERIL. House of many tongues. 
il $2 Macmillan (Sept. 10) sj — 


Continues the career of Lynn Garrow of The 
Mounted Falcon, and her unusual experiences 
ot ae prsent ee prague. Illustrated by 

war Saswell. e Hunttin uvenil : 
Junoir Book of Authors) adie aes 
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HILLS, VERNA. Here comes Peter. 64p il 
$1.50 Lothrop (Sept. 9) 


Peter’s happy home and visiting experiences 
are related in eighteen connected stories de- 
signed to entertain the small child and develop 
his or her mind and imagination. (See Hunt- 
ting juvenile list) 


MABRY, CAROLINE. Over the castle waiis. 
128p il $1 Whitman, A. (Ready) 


914.2 England—Description and travel 


Miss Mabry has spent the t year in Eng- 
land collecting the information which is in- 
cluded in this delightful companion volume to 
Castles In All the whimsical charm, 
the delightful intermingling of historic facts 
and present-day sight-seeing that the author 
displayed in her previous book are found here 
_— English scene. (See Huntting juvenile 

st) 


MacKINSTRY, ELIZABETH, il. Aladdin and 
the wonderful lamp. 16p il $1.75 Macmillan 
(Sept. 3) 

The favorite old fairy tale about the magical 
lamp, with beautiful illustrations in color and 
black and white. (See Huntting juvenile list) 


MORRIS, RHODA. Susan and Arabella, pio- 

neers. 247p $1.75 Little (Sept. 20) 

Child of pioneer parents who were making 
the long journey from Missouri to Oregon, 
Susan was used to hardship and discomfort but 
the loss of her blue-eyed doll, Arabella, was 
almost more than she could bear. Full of 
suspense and authentic in its atmosphere is 
this story of Susan and Arabella, who was 
lost—and found. (See Huntting juvenile list) 


OLCOTT, FRANCES JENKINS, ed. Our won- 
derful world. 299p $2.50 Little (Sept. 20) 


504 Science—Addresses, essays, lectures 


One hundred and thirty stories and articles 
about plants, trées, stars, animals—all the 
natural wonders of the world. Forty of these 
are by Miss Olcott, while the other contributors 
include Commander Byrd, William Beebe, Sir 
James Jeans and Dr. Roy Chapman Andrews. 
(See Huntting juvenile list; Junior Book of 
Authors; CC, , STC for other books by 
this author) 


PECK, ANNE MERRIMAN and JOHNSON, 
ENID. Young Americans from many lands. 
284p il $2 Whitman, A. (Nov. 1) 


Nine stories about Portuguese, Chinese, 
Czech, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, French, 
Gypsy and Jewish children and their life in 
America. (See Huntting juvenile list; Junior 
Book of Authors; CC, STC for other 
books by these authors) 


RATZESBERGER, ANNA. Camel bells. _ il 

$2 Whitman, A. (Oct. 1) 

In the quaint and mystic city of Baghdad is 
laid the story of a most appealing boy of the 
present day. The customs, manners, and 
everyday life are faithfully portrayed by Miss 
Ratzesberger, an American girl who hus spent 
many years in Persia and Baghdad. (See 
Huntting juvenile list) 


ROWE, NELLIE M. a! am locket. 142p il 
$1.50 Whitman, A. (Ready) 

A collection of folk lore tales including an 
Irish story, an Alpine story, a story of the old 
South, a story of the sea, a travel story, and 
many others. (See Huntting juvenile list) 


SALT, HARRIET. Automobiles. 64p i! $2 


Minton (Ready) 
629.2 Automobiles 


The author has selected sixteen different 
types of automobiles and has given a short 
summary of their make-up, their characteris- 
tics, and their uses in simple language that 
small children can sendy understand. Each 
type is illustrated by a drawing. (See Hunt- 
ting juvenile list) 


TAYLOR, RUTH and TAYLOR, FRANK J. 
Our U. S. A.: a gay geography. 113p i! $3.50 
Little (Sept. 20) 

912.73 United States—Description and travel 
—Maps 
This book consists of fifty-six maps, printed 
in eight colors. They are picture maps, 
crowded with delightful scenes and animated 
figures, and on the facing pages of text there 
is a surprising amount of interesting fact, 
presented ‘simply and understandably. (See 
Huntting juvenile list) 


TURPIN, EDNA HENRY LEE. Three circus 
days. 96p $1 Macmillan (Ready) 


Simple first reader with gay coloy illustra- 
tions by George and Doris Hauman. Three 
stories about the circus,—the first, a visit to 
the circus grounds; the second, seeing the big 
show; the third, the children’s circus in their 
own backyard. (See Huntting juvenile list; 
CC for other books by this author) 


WHITE, ROBB. The Nub. 253p $1.75 Little 

(Sept. 20) 

If the Nub, who was ten, had not believed 
that he was old enough to do as his brothers 
did, it would never ve happened. But he 
did and so he found himself miles at sea. 
There was talk of murder and kidnapping, of 
smuggling and treachery on the schooner 
Pirate Gold and many times the Nub shook in 
his shoes. Every boy will enjoy this story of 
how a courageous boy experienced danger and 
adventure. (See Huntting juvenile list) 


REPRINTS 


Bromfield, Louis. Louis Bromfield trilogy. 
Fiction 

Chase, M. E. Uplands. Fiction 

Einstein, L. D. Italian renaissance in England: 
Studies. 942.05 

Ware, E. E., ed. Study of international! rela- 
ya in the United States; survey for 1934. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


HUNTTING—Monthly list of “Selected titles 
worthy of consideration by any library’’ issued 
by the H. R. Huntting Co., Springfield, Mass 
STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 
BKI—Booklist 
HCS—Standard Catalog for High School Li 
braries 
CC—Children’s Catalog 

Order books described here thru the dealer 
from whom you usually buy books. 
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“ADVERTISING Pac 


"S REMOVEE 


Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—September 1935 


HE STANDARD CATALOG MONTHLY is a list of not more than three hundred books a 
year recommended for first purchase in libraries. The books are selected by the staff of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES with the cooperation of librarians and 


libra associations who are working to improve the selection of books 


The entries, with a 


selection of the more important notes, are taken from the BOOK REVIEW DIGEST. Most of 
the titles in the MONTHLY will later be included and anaiyzed in the annual supplement of 
the STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES, a more comprehensive selection. Oc- 
casionally a book included here may be dropped later, because it is not always possible to get 
at once the final authoritative opinion as to the value of a book. 





List of Cooperators on the Standard Catalog Monthly 


Arranged alphabetically by states 


Department of Archives and History, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

Miss Corinne Bacon, Lecturer on Book Selec- 
tion, New Britain, Conn. 

Public Library, Waterloo, Iowa 

Kellogg Library, Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas 

Bureau of Library Extension, State Library, 
Augusta, Me. 

Miss Alice M. Jordan, Boston Public Library, 
Boston, Mass. 

Mr. L. F. Ranilett, Boston Public Library, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Mr. V. M. Schenck, The H. R. Huntting Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Galen W. Hill, Librarian, Thomas Crane 
Public Library, Quincy, Mass. 

Miss Marian P. Kirkland, Librarian, Cary Me- 
morial Library, Lexington, Mass. 

Free Library, Newton, Mass. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing, Mich. 

Department of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Library Commission, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Miss Mildred G. Brown, Librarian, Camden 
County Free Library, Camden, N.J. 


Miss Hazel Clark, Burlington County Free Li- 
brary, Mount Holly, N.J. 

Morristown Library, Morristown, N.J. 

Miss Edith L. Smith, Librarian, Morris County 
Free Library, Morristown, N.J. 

Free Public Library, East Orange, N.J. 

Book Selection Section, New York State Li- 
brary, Albany, N.Y. 

Miss Alice I. Hazeltine, School of Library Serv- 
ice, Columbia University, New York City 
Mrs. Elizabeth W. Blackall, Librarian, Hunt- 
ington Memorial Library, Oneonta, N.Y. 
Public Library Commission, Bismarck, N.D. 

Public Library, Cleveland, O. 

Miss Effie L. Power, Cleveland Public Library, 
Cleveland, O. 

Miss Margaret Jackson, Librarian, Hoyt Li- 
brary, Kingston, Pa. 

State Board of Education, 
Providence, R.I. 

Miss Alice A. Blanchard, 38 School St, Mont- 
pelier, Vt. 

Free Public Library Commission, Montpelier, 


Library Division, 


Free Library Commission, Madison, Wis. 





500 Natural Science 


MORGAN, ALFRED POWELL. Tropical fishes 
and home aquaria; a practical guide to a 
fascinating hobby; il. with phot. and draw- 
ings by the author [foreword by S. S. Van 
Dine]. 254p $2.50 Scribner 

590.7 Aquariums. Fishes 35-4744 
After introductory chapters on the history of 
aquarium practice, the book contains instruc- 
tions for the beginners in the hobby, directions 
for breeding tropical fish, advice about different 
species, information about fish anatomy, ail- 
ments and their treatment, and useful aids and 

appliances for the aquarium. Contains a di- 

rectory of aquarium societies, a list of mean- 

ings of scientific names of tropical fishes, and 
an index. 


Booklist 31:291 My ’35 
N Y Times p21 Mr 24 '35 250w 
“It starts easily and is so simply written 
as to be understandable to the complete novice. 
But this does not mean that the veteran 
breeder of tropical fish will not find the book 
useful. On the contrary, its lucidity should 
make it a valuable aid in every tropical fish 
library.”’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 31 °35 


600 Useful Arts 


BAARSLAG, KARL. 
a pref. by Felix Riesenberg. 
Oxford 


621.384 Radio communication. 





SOS to the rescue; with 
310p il $2.50 


Shipwrecks 
35-27165 
History of the early days of wireless telegra- 
phy on shipboard, combined with a story of the 


great disasters at sea of the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. A final chapter contains tributes 
to radio operators who have gone down at their 
posts. The author, who is an experienced sea- 
going radio ope rator, gives the account from 
the viewpoint of the wireless operator. Index 





Booklist 31:332 Je °35 
+ Books p7 My 5 °35 1700w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 My 11 °35 750w 
“Something of the terseness and suspense 
which mark the flash of an SOS is aroysed by 
Karl Baarslag’s splendid account.” H. T. 2 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 My 2 °35 
Current Hist 42:vii Je °35 30w 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p17 My 3 '35 1000w 
“All in all, this book carries a cargo of great 
stories. As it is written in fresh style, without 
affectation, with the one aim, that of telling 
the truth of what happened in life and death 
emergencies. it is more than interesting; it is 
downright exciting all through.’’ Robert Van 
Gelder 
+N Y Times p4 My 5 '35 750w 
+ Sat R of Lit 12:5 My 11 ’35 450w 


700 Fine Arts 


THOMAS, MRS MARY (HEDGER). Dictionary 
of embroidery stitches. 234p il $2 Morrow 
[5s Hodder] 

746 Embroidery—Dictionaries [35-3641] 
Describes and illustrates with diagrams more 
than three hundred embroidery stitches. The 
stitches are arranged alphabetically by the 
best-known names with cross references from 
other names. An appendix groups the stitches 
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by suggested uses, as outline stitches, border 


stitches, etc. 





Booklist 31:293 My °35 
+ N Y Times p21 Mr 24 ’35 270w 
“Here, with instructions explicit enough for 
the novice, are directions for any sort of em- 
broidery the heart of woman could desire.” 
Amy Loveman 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:589 Mr 30 '35 100w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p842 N 22 '34 


WILDER, MRS LOUISE (BEEBE). What hap- 
pens in my garden. 257p il $3 Macmillan 
716 Flowers. Gardens 35-3748 
An account of some of the author's experi- 
ences in her own garden, especially in her 
rock garden, and a discussion of problems met 
in the growing of many flowers and shrubs. 
One chapter contains a description of a white 
garden in Wales, with a list of flowers and 
shrubs for such a garden in this country. The 
com will be of interest to any gardener. 
naex, 





Booklist 31:259 Ap °35 
+ Books pl13 F 17 °35 350w 
+ — Boston Transcript p3 Mr 27 °35 460w 
“Gardeners will like it better than anything 
else she has written. But, strangely enough, 
readers about gardening will like it too. Even 
the lists of plants for a ‘white garden’ will 
fascinate them. For Mrs. Wilder is a writer, 
as well as a gardener.”’ 
+ Living Church 92:398 Mr 30 °35 120w 
“Those who enjoy her style—and who does 
not?—will find Mrs. Wilder at her best in 
“What Happens in My Garden.’ She has crea- 
tive imagination and much practical experi- 
ence, and the union of the two has produced a 
delightful book.’’ F. F. Rockwell 
+ N Y Times pll Ap 14 °35 210w 


800 Literature 


AKINS, ZOE (MRS HUGO RUMBOLD). 
old maid. 188p $2 Appleton-Century 
812 35-5390 
The scene of this play, which is based upon 
a story by Edith Wharton, is New York City 
during the period from the 1830's to the 1850's. 
ag play has been awarded the Pulitzer prize 
or 1934. 


The 





“It is hard and a bit unpleasant, like most 
of Mrs Wharton's work, and by the enforced 
brevity of the stage form it emphasizes what 
is often unnoticed—the element of improbability 
and even melodrama in Mrs Wharton's plots. 
Of course it cannot preserve much of her prose 
style, but it makes up for that lack by giving 
to the two leading actresses opportunities for 
portraying cool social distinction and thus pre- 
serves the mood. An excellent job.”” W. P. 
Eaton 

+ Books pll My 19 °35 170w 
Nation 140:610 My 22 '35 310w 
New Repub 82:162 Mr 20 ’35 

(Dramatic criticism) 

New Repub 83:51 My 22 °35 130w 


900 History 


CLARK, GROVER. The great wall crumbles. 
406p il maps $3.50 Macmillan 
951 China—Civilization. 

China—Foreign relations. China—Politics 
and government 35-27030 
“There are sixteen chapters in the book. Six 
of them tell the story of China down to 100 
years ago, when her millennia-old wall of 
seclusion began to crumble from the impact 
with the West. The other ten are an expo- 
sition of the succession of social, commercial 
and political disasters which have overtaken 


1250w 


China—History. 


September 1935 


the country in the past century, and the efforts 
to survive them."" N Y Times 


Booklist 31:233 Mr '35 
+ Boston Transcript p4 Mr 9 
Current Hist 41:v Mr °35 70w 
Foreign Affairs 13:537 Ap °35 40w 
‘Drawing on the background of his years 
of experience in China as teacher, newspaper 
editor and famine-relief administrator, Grover 
Clark has produced a full, rich study of this 
central character in the Far Eastern drama.”’ 
T. A. Bisson 
+ New Repub 82:291 Ap 17 ‘35 500w 
+ N Y Times p9 F 17 '35 2100w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:487 F 16 °35 550w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 17 ‘35 


MILLIS, WALTER. Road to war: 
1914-1917. 466p il $3 Houghton 
973.9 U.S.—History—1913-. European war, 
1914-1918—U.S. 35-6576 
In an attempt to analyze the psychological! 
forces back of our entry into the World war, 
the author has traced in detail the trends of 
thought in the United States during the three 
years immediately preceding our declaration of 
war. He studies as impartially as possible the 
motives of statesmen, the patterns of public 
opinion, the technique of propaganda, and the 
emotions of the populace which finally swept 
the country into war. Index. 


+ — Atlantic Bookshelf 155:12 My ‘35 
Booklist 31:338 Je ’35 
+ Books pl My 5 °'35 1450w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 My 4 '35 1450w 
Christian Science Monitor pi6é My 1 ‘35 
Current Hist 42:iii Je ’35 1050w 
“Of all the purely reportorial books which 
have been written about the entrance of the 
United States into the World War, this is 
easily the best. It succeeds precisely where 
Mark Sullivan's ‘Over Here’ failed. It betrays 
an almost exhaustive amount of research into 
all the rtinent governmental, journalistic, and 
biographical documents; it is very clearly writ- 
ten; and it is devoid of patrioteering. Good as 
Mr. Millis’s previous book, ‘The Martial Spirit, 
was, ‘Road to War’ is even better. There is a 
surer handling of complicated facts, and a 
firmer grasp of their meanings.”’ Charles 
Angoff 
+ Nation 140:550 My 8 °35 1150w 
New Repub 82:372 My 8 °35 1300w 
+ N Y Post p7 My 4 ’35 120w 
+ N Y Times pl My 5 ’35 2100w 
“‘Every page of Mr. Millis’s narrative is quot- 
able, but, alas, no one page does anything like 


°35 1500w 


America 


500w 


justice to the book, for it is a closely knit 
narrative. The story moves slowly but inexor- 
ably, and with rising power yet without a 
melodramatic climax. The book will refresh 


the memory of the average man who has come 
out of his thirties and he will recall many 
forgotten episodes here carefully recorded.’’ 
W. A. White 
+.Sat R of Lit 12:5 My 4 °35 1150w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e My 5 ‘35 


a 

910 Geography and Travel 
CLARK, SYDNEY AYLMER. 

dollars; il. by Edward C. Caswell. 

lar ser) 206p maps $1.90 McBride 

914.1 Scotland—Description and travel 

‘“‘Here the reader will obtain history, descrip- 
tion and useful information in quickly digested 
helpings.”’ Springf’'d Republican 


Booklist 31:303 My °35 
N Y Times p17 My 26 '35 100w 
“Mr Clark’s briskness does not fail. and his 
personal impressions should awaken the travel 
instinct in many readers. Others will prefer 
a more formal medium of information.’’ 
+ Springf’d Republican p10 My 1 ‘35 120w 
(Continued on page 76) 


Scotland on fifty 
(Fifty dol- 
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To all who are interested in the development of the younger children, 
00w the publishers of THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA take pleasure 

in announcing an entirely new type of publication, the first of its kind to 
are be produced in this country. 
ver 
his 
a.” 
ica 
576 FOR PARENTS — FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
~y What children are taught in school is determined by prescribed courses of 
a study ; what advantages they are given at home depends upon the parents. How 
of they are taught is distinctly a personal problem. How you teach brings success 
lic ... or failure. Now, for the first time, a practical, efficient, personal library is 
~ available for the primary teacher and for the parent. 

. e . 
ow Specialized Knowledge Practical Material for 
* a 
Available to All Daily Use 

i Dr. William A. Brownell, Alice Dal- Unit and ges wea for ~~ in the class- 
: ies. Tie Banna W.' Desa. Leey Gane room without spending money tor expensive 

ie a Neg le Pa, reg ve materials; practical solutions of home prob- 
_ Marjorie Hardy, Dr. Patty Smith Hill, jems and constructive home activities to cor- 
is Dr. Ernest Horn, Angelo Patri, Grace E. relate with the work of the schools. The 
re Storm, Jessie Todd, Jennie Wahlert, Dr. finest collection of literature for small chil- 
ys Laura Zirbes—and many others—bring dren—richly illustrated story-telling material, 
oo the knowledge gained through years of stories and poems correlating with the activity 
it- practical experience to assist in the train- program, social studies, language, art, char- 
| ing of children from the cradle through acter formation. An Art Book, correlating 
. the primary grades. with teaching units . . . and an analytical in- 
- dex to guide teachers in the practical use of 
es | the material now available. 

| Makes Up-to-Date : 
Methods (Se tors Children, Teachers and 
‘ sb taai Parents All Benefit 

™ Page va et 2 grin — No need to spend endless hours searching 
‘it ods developed by the stall an aculty the library for assistance. Progressive pri- 
r members of Teachers’ College, Columbia mary teachers and parents can now take ad- 
2 University, University of Chicago, Univer- vantage of the professional knowledge others 


1€ 
ly 


sity of California, Duke University, George 
Peabody College, Ohio State University, 
and many others. Here is the essence of a 
dozen summer courses—a university of 
primary education. 


have spent a lifetime accumulating. It is now 
available—in CHILDCRAFT—recommended 
by the nation’s outstanding authorities. 
TWO SERIES—ONE FOR PARENTS, 
ONE FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 








Write today indicating specifically whether you are interested 
in the parent or teacher edition. 


_  W.F. QUARRIE & COMPANY puauisuers 


35 E. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


DUE TO UNPRECEDENTED ACCEPTANCE AND SALE OF THIS 1935 PUBLICATION, 
: A SECOND PRINTING WAS NECESSARY FOR SEPTEMBER DELIVERIES. . ... 
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(Continued from page 74) 
B or 92 Biography 


BENSON, EDWARD FREDERIC. Queen Vic- 
toria. 406p il $3.50 (16s) Longmans 
B or 92 Victoria, queen of Great a ohiee 
1 


An intimate biography which combines the 
story of Victoria’s personal life and a study of 
her character, with an account of the principal 
events of her reign and her attitude toward 
domestic and international affairs. Index. 


Booklist 31:297 My °35 


“Mr. Benson is remarkably successful in 
evoking the Victorian atmosphere, a daylight 


effect, neither roseate nor lurid. No matter 
how many lives of Queen Victoria one may 
have read, this is well worth adding to the 


list.’ Isabel Paterson 
+ Books p3 Ap 21 '35 1200w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 17 °35 1800w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl6 Ap 20 °35 
Christian Century 52:546 Ap 24 °35 120w 
Christian Science Monitor pl6 Ap 17 °35 
— Nation 140:487 Ap 24 '35 850w 
New Statesman & Nation 9:680 My 11 
"35 1150w 
+ N Y Times pl Ap 21 °35 1750w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:630 Ap 20 °35 650w 
“Mr. Benson may find some ‘to disagree with 
certain points in his treatment of a stately 
figure; he will find a great many more to thank 
him heartily for having, with such elaborate 
pains, attempted to show us what manner of 
woman Queen Victoria was and what were the 
ineffable glories of her reign.’’ George Arthur 
+ Spec 154:740 My 3 °35 1150w 
+ Springf’'d Republican p7e Ap 21 '35 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p279 My 2 '35 
Wis Lib Bul 31:69 My °35 


DIMNET, ERNEST. My old world. 281p $2.50 
Simon & Schuster 
B or 92 35-4890 


These genial, autobiographical reminiscences 
by the author of The Art of Thinking cover 
his early years, his education, and the growth 
and development of his interest in English 
literature and English life. 


America 52:623 Ap 6 °35 420w 
Booklist 31:297 My ’35 
Books p4 Mr 31 °35 1300w 
+ N Y Times p8 Ap 7 35 1300w 
“Read this book, not only for all it has to 
tell, but to learn from it what is the French 
mind, and in particular its gee A for complete 
achievement in that which it seriously sets out 
to achieve.’’ Hilaire Belloc 
Sat R of Lit 11:561 Mr 23 °'35 1850w 
‘This book offers little drama. There is no 
revelation of psychological secrets. Why should 
there be either? It has, however, savor and 
charm, and sober observation of men and man- 
ners. It is the record of a cultivated mind ‘in 
the making.’ ” 
-+ Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 31 °35 


WISE, WINIFRED E. Jane Addams of Hull- 
house; a biography. 255p il $2.50 Harcourt 
B or 92 Addams, Jane 35-27220 
Sympathetically written record of the life of 
Jane Addams, intended for older girls. The 
illustrations are from contemporary photo- 
graphs. Bibliography. 


Booklist 31:384 Jl '35 


“There is in Miss Wise’s book only just 
enough of the long struggle, the constantly 
recurring misunderstandings that met Jane 
Addams, the successive adjustments of the 
public mind regarding her, to prepare a young 





reader for books that will tell him how many 
other things Jane Addams was called besides 
> gua to Joan of Arc’ 
ife. 


in her long working 
This spirit makes the story a book for 
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youth, and makes any one who reads it for the 
moment young again—wistfully or happily, ac- 
cording as he has spent the intervening years.”’ 


M. L. Becker 
+ Books p7 Je 2 '35 470w 


Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 Je 1 °35 
Christian Science Monitor pl4 Je 5 ‘35 


Fiction 


MRS GLADYS HASTY. A 
384p $2.50 Macmillan 


CARROLL, few 
foolish ones. 
35-27137 
Chronicle of a small farming community in 
the wooded section of southern Maine. The 
story, which covers the period from 1870 to 
1930, centers in the life of Gus Bragdon from 
his marriage to his death. 
Booklist 31:299 My °35 
+ Books p3 Ap 28 °35 900w 
+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 24 °35 1900w 
Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 Ap 27 ‘35 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl4 Ap 24 °35 
“Mrs. Carroll is at her nostalgic best in de- 
scribing the simple, hearty pleasures of farm 
life during the late nineteenth century. Less 
sentimental than As the Earth Turns, richer in 
action and interplay of character, A Few Fool- 
ish Ones is a mellow, satisfying evocation of a 
half-vanished America.’’ E. H. Walton 
+ Forum 93:iv Je 35 180w 
— + Nation 140:664 Je 5 °35 150w 
New Repub 82:376 My 8 °35 160w 
“Mrs. Carroll knows this Maine and loves it 
deeply. There is the same feeling for New 
England character in this book as in ‘As the 
Earth Turns,’ the same moving sense of iden- 
tification of land and people. ‘A Few Foolish 
Ones’ is a smiling book, full of an authentic if 
not novel wholesomeness.’’ Lewis Gannett 
+ N Y Herald Tribune p15 Ap 23 '35 650w 
+ — N Y Times p2 Ap 28 '35 1000w 
Sat R of Lit 11:602 Ap 6 °35 110w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:645 Ap 27 '35 700w 
— Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 28 °35 
Wis Lib Bul 31:70 My °35 


DE LA ROCHE, MAZO. Young Renny. 
$2.50 Little [7s 6d Macmillan] 


500w 


- 


8324p 
35-5464 
This new novel in the Jalna series goes back 
to 1906. when old Adeline was eighty, and 


young Renny, in his twentieth year, was sow- 
ing his wild oats with reckless abandon. 


Booklist 31:345 Je '35 
+ Books pl My 19 '35 1200w 
Boston Transcript p2 My 15 °35 1150w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl4 My 18 ‘35 
+ — Christian Science Monitor pl6 My 15 °35 
New Statesman & Nation 9:594 Ap 27 
2 30w 
‘‘What Miss de la Roche does best, of course, 
is to create atmosphere and actual, breathing 
people. Her warmest admirers could claim for 
her no particular distinction of style, but some- 
how she has that mysterious gift of making 


characters live. .. Like all the Jalna books, 
‘Young Renny’ is not an important novel, but 
it is, on the other hand, entertaining, individual 
and warmly, exuberantly alive."”” E. H. Walton 


+ — N Y Times p6 My 19 °35 550w 
+ Sat R of Lit 12:5 My 18 °35 330w 
Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 21 ‘35 
+ — Times [London] Lit Sup p286 My 2 °35 


FIELD, RACHEL LYMAN. Time out of mind. 
462p $2.50 Macmillan 
35-4874 


The Fortunes had been famous ship owners 
for three generations when this story of Maine 
opens in the 1870's. Major Fortune was de- 
termined that his frail son, the fourth Nathaniel 


(Continued on page 78) 























PUBLISHED AT 54 MAIN ST. 








LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish - Library Magazine 
@ 


For the price of eight shillings it is possible for 
American and Canadian librarians to keep in touch not 
only with the best being said and thought in librarian- 
ship in Great Britain and Ireland, but also, what is 
equally important, with the best that is being said and 
thought in the field of book publishing in the British 
Isles. This is a particularly useful service at this time, 


and it is made available through 
Library Review 


An American librarian writes: 


“T look forward with great pleasure to receiving your 
quarterly numbers, which give me so much interesting 
news as to library developments on your side, and also 
keep me in touch with the many excellent books being 
put out by the English publishing houses. Numbers of 
these books are later made available this side, and their 
names then come before me with what our Emerson 
called an alienated majesty. I congratulate you on your 

splendidly produced and satisfying magazine.” 


Subscriptions for the new volume beginning in 
1935 are now being taken. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


Post free to all parts of the World 


for eight shillings per annum 











COATBRIDGE, SCOTLAND 
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(Continued from page 76) 


Fortune, should carry on the family tradition. 
But Nat was in love with music and wanted 
to be a composer. To break him of that desire 
his father sent him on a trip around the world 
in the last of the Fortune ships, Rainbow. 
After this disastrous voyage Nat went back to 
his music, backed by his possessively protective 
sister, Rissa, and by Kate Fernald, daughter 
of the housekeeper at Fortune’s Folly. Kate, 
a fine, generous girl, was loyal all her life to 
Nat, and for him gave up her own chances of 
marriage. When Nat, almost completely broken 
by life and his unsympathetic wife, returned 
to Kate, she was able to make him happy for 
a time, before his final tragedy. The story 
purports to be written by Kate, who lived on 
in the Maine village for years after the Fortune 
family had died out. 





Booklist 31:300 My ’35 

+ Books pl Ap 7 '35 1250w 

+ Boston Transcript p3 Ap 13 °35 1300w 

+ N Y Herald Tribune pl7 Ap 3 '35 750w 

+ N Y Times p7 Ap 7 °35 1000w 

“An old-fashioned romantic novel; but it 
must be emphasized that by the same token 
it is a genuinely romantic novel, and a good 
one. Its author uses old devices, like the 
fortune-telling, with such plain and perfect 
conviction of their value that one forgets how 
unfashionable they are; they assume again 
all their old power. In the same way, the 
whole feeling is romantic. Miss Field’s For- 
tunes actually have about them an air of 
splendor that is not to be counterfeited... 
However, when everything has been said 
against it, “Time Out of Mind’ remains a 
notable book. . . Its values may be just coming 
back into fashion; in any case, it is a remark- 
able book to appear in this prosaic year of 
grace.’" Basil Davenport 
+ — Sat R of Lit 11:600 Ap 6 °35 500w 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:602 Ap 6 °35 30w 
+ Springf’d Republican p7e Ap 14 ‘35 


Children’s Books 


DICKINSON, EMILY NORCROSS. Poems for 
youth; ed. by Alfred Leete Hampson; fore- 
word by May Lamberton Becker; il. by 
George and Doris Hauman. §8l1p $2 Little 

811 34-40845 

Poems of interest to young readers, selected 

from the works of Emily Dickinson. Illustrated 
with line drawings. 


Booklist 31:176 Ja °35 
+ Books p7 Ja 6 °35 160w 
+ Boston Transcript p3 D 22 '34 650w 
Christian Science Monitor pl2 Ja 16 '35 
420w 


“The poems are well arranged, the green 
cover and the silvery green jacket are very 
pleasing and the illustrations have a grace and 
delicacy that is most appropriate. It is to be 
hoped that many young people will be able to 
ada this little Thame to their personals libra- 
ries.’’ A. T. Eaton 

+ N Y Times p9 D 23 '34 120w 


Springf’d Republican p7e D 9 °34 330w 


HAMILTON, EDWIN TIMOTHY. 
crafts for boys. 345p il $3 Dodd 
680 Handicraft 35-2595 
Contents: Carpentry; Mask making; Lino- 
block printing; Book binding; Leathercraft; 
Potterycraft; Tin-can-craft; Miniature model- 
ing; Trick photography; Soap sculpture; Paper 
mosaic; Plastic wood modeling; Art metalcraft; 
Wood carving. 


Popular 





Booklist 31:269 Ap °35 
+ Books p9 F 24 °35 550w 


September 1935 


“Exceedingly clear detailed instructions with 
accompanying line sketches and photographs 
are given for at least one article of each craft. 
Emphasis has been laid upon the fun of making 
the article rather than the finished product, so 
the book is a distinct contribution to hobby 
literature for leisure.’’ A. E. Brown 

+ Library J 60:304 Ap 1 ‘35 70w 


+ N Y Times pl6é Ap 7 '35 150w 


PATCH, EDITH MARION, and FENTON, 
CARROLL LANE. Holiday shore. 150p il $2 
Macmillan 


591.92 Marine fauna—Juvenile literature 
35-5181 


A first book on marine biology, suitable for 
use with children from eight years of age. 
There are simple accounts of such forms of 
shore life as the sea anemone, starfish, sea 
urchin, squid, sea horse, and various shore 
birds. The chapter on the changing shore gives 
a rudimentary idea of geologic forces at work. 
Illustrated. 





Booklist 31:348 Je °35 
Books p7 Ap 21 ‘35 410w 
Horn Bk M 11:158 My '35 30w 
“Photographs and beautifully drawn studies 
of the subjects supplement the text in giving 
a singularly clear conception of these interest- 
ing forms of life.” E. L. Buell 
+ N Y Times p9 Ap 21 '35 160w 
Wis Lib Bul 31:72 My ’35 


SHANNON, MONICA. Dobry. 176p il $2 
Viking press 
34-36557 
Dobry was a Bulgarian peasant boy who 
wished to become a sculptor. His understand- 
ing grandfather fostered his ambition, and 
finally Dobry went away to art school in Sofia. 
Much of the tradition, custom and folklore of 
the Bulgarian people is woven into the story. 
For high school age. 


Booklist 31:178 Ja '35 


“There is an intimation on the book’s jacket 
that this is the illustrator’s own story; it 
sounds like the story of a real boy. Boys and 
girls from the early teens on will find him a 
friend.” M. L. Becker 

+ Books p8 D 9 "+34 400w 
+ — Boston Transcript p2 N 21 ‘34 2l0w 
Horn Bk M 10:363 N °34 50w 

“The book has considerable original flavor 

and is thoroughly human.”” W. R. Benét 
+ Sat R of Lit 11:354 D 8 '34 240w 


STERNE, MRS EMMA GELDERS. Calico ball. 
218p il $2 Dodd 
34-37096 
Romantic novel of the Old South, written for 
girls. Molly Ann felt at first that all the 
exciting things must have happened in her 
mother’s day. When the family moved to 
Birmingham and — Ann helped Amarantha 
Gay to fight the typhoid epidemic, and went 
& eo feaeue Calico ball she felt differently 
abou 





Booklist 31:137 D °34 

“Now that the third of the novels for girls, 
each complete in itself, coming in succession 
from Mrs. Sterne, has completed her trilogy of 
renascence in the Old South, the historical 
value of the whole undertaking becomes as 
apparent as the entertainment value of the 
separate pieces. This is no romance of dear 
dead days, remembered in longing. It is a 
picture of the way one corner of one Southern 
state pulled itself out of post-war turmoil! and 

worked itself into the new era."’ 

+ Books p24 N 11 '34 500w 


+ Boston Transcript p2 D 12 '34 180w 
+ N Y Times p13 Ja 13 '35 400w 
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SOLVE THE BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


French, German, Spent Toten. Russian, etc. 


For Schools . 
YOUR "Wall Charts for Object Lessons 


BOOKCHARGING PROBLEMS Send for Catalogue 


M. D. BERLITZ 


WITH 30 W. 34th St., just west of Empire State Bids. 


The Dickman Bookcharger New York 














. a 
Periodicals for Sale -- 
CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 
Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 


Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 


Exchange with Libraries gladly effected. 


B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. (Est. 1887) 
29 East 2ist Street New York 





ABSOLUTE ACCURACY -- PERFECT 
LEGIBILITY--UTMOST SPEED 


The purely routine work of charging books 
may, with the Dickman Bookcharger, be done 
by a clerk or page with no previous library 
training or experience. The operation of this 














‘ le, hanical, thoroughly tested device, 
oy be leuteed fa exactly five minutes. LIBRARIANS LIBRARIANS 
Let us make a trial installation for you SUPPLIED WANTED 
FREE OF CHARGE. Notify us of any Enroll with us. We 
Write for our descriptive booklet re- vacancies on your 
garding this machine and our supplies. library staff. This have some good 
i ‘ iti ilable. 
LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORP. service free positions available 
Library Systems—Equipment and Supplies AMERICAN LIBRARIANS' AGENCY 
36 W. 20th St., New York City Windsor, Connecticut Dept. D 














GUIDE TO SPORTS AND 
OQUT-DOOR RECREATIONS 


A Selected List of Books, 1918 thru 1934 
Compiled by WILSON M. RANCK 


Here is an annotated list of over 500 books upon more than 
50 outdoor sports and recreations, selected by a trained librarian who 
has participated enthusiastically in most of the activities described in 
the books upon his list. 


The selection of books was made with the interest of the com- 
petitor or spectator in mind rather than the needs of the teacher. Thus 
the list is predominantly non-technical. It is especially well suited to 
encouraging the wider use of wholesome books by younger readers. 


This guide is equally useful to readers who are interested in sport- 
ing and recreational problems and to librarians who are called upon to 
buy such books and to act as readers’ advisers. 





151 pages paper postpaid 75 cents 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York City 
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(Continued from page 59) 
tion providing for a system of complete medi- 
cal service available to all citizens at public 
expense. On this subject we can offer the 
following : 


Socialization of Medicine. J. E. Johnsen. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 5) 90c. 
Just published. 

Contains articles on both sides of the ques- 
tion, with briefs and bibliography. 


Socialization of Medicine. E. M. Phelps. 
(Reference Shelf. Vol. VII. No. 1) 90c 
postpaid. 

A similar volume covering earlier material. 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1933-1934. 
E. M. Phelps, ed. $2.25 postpaid. 
Contains, among others, the report of a 
stenographic debate on “Socialized Medicine,” 
with briefs and bibliography. This debate may 
also be had separately, in pamphlet form, at 
35c postpaid. 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1934-1935. 
Edith M. Phelps, ed. 453p. $2.25 Post- 
paid. 


Contains stenographic reports of actual in- 
tercollegiate debates, with briefs and _ bibli- 
ographies, on the following subjects: Equal- 
izing educational opportunity; An evaluation 
of the New Deal; Social services and unem- 
ployment relief; International traffic in arms 
and munitions; Democratic collectivism; The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration; Col- 
lective bargaining; Government ownership and 
operation of public utilities; Pacifism the 
highest form of patriotism; Japan and naval 
parity. 


“The plan and thoroness of these Baedekers 
to social progress are well known to all who 
have had occasion to consult them... . ; All 
the ammunition any speaker, debater or edito- 
rial writer could desire, on both sides of the 
argument, is conveniently and logically pro- 
vided.”—Macon, Ga. Telegraph 


Reduction in Price 


Find It Yourself. Elizabeth Scripture and 
Margaret Greer. 45p. pa. Single copies 
now 30c; 10 or more in one order 15c 
each postpaid. Teachers’ Manual, now 
40c; one copy free with every order for 
10 or more copies of the Students’ Edi- 
tion. 


Seven lessons in the use of books and libra- 
ries, based on the contract system. The 
Teachers’ Manual contains all the material 
in the Students’ Edition, with additional ques- 
tions and tests, and suggestions for teachers. 


September 1935 


Our Holidays in Poetry. Committee of the 
Carnegie Library School Assn. comp. xiv, 
480p. Reprinted on thinner paper, bound 
in cloth, now $1.25 postpaid. 


Collections of poems suitable for the cele- 
bration of Thanksgiving, Christmas, Wash- 
ington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays, Easter, 
Arbor day, Mother’s day, Memorial day. 

The poems for each day (except for 
Mother’s day, now o.p.) can be had separately 
in paper binding, printed on one side of the 
page, for mounting and circulating, as long as 
they last, 25c each. 


Other New Books in Progress 


Bibliographies in Education. Louis Shores 
and Walter S. Monroe. 


Bibliographies of Twelve Victorian Au- 
thors. T. G. Ehrsam and R. H. Deily 
under direction of R. M. Smith, Ph.D 


More First Facts. J. N. Kane. 
A supplementary volume to Famous First 
Facts. 


Power of Supreme Court to Declare Acts 
of Congress Unconstitutional. |. E. 
Johnsen (Reference Shelf. Vol. 10. No. 6) 


Reconstruction in Hungary 1924-1935: Bib- 
liography of Magazine Articles. Meda 
Lynn, comp. 


Importations in Progress 


County Libraries Manual. A. S. Cooke, ed 


Lond. $3; N.Y. $3.35. 


Library Cooperation 
Pafford. 


in Europe. J. H 


International Bibliography of Historical 


Sciences. Volume VIII (1933). pa. 
$990; cloth $10.65. 
Correction 


A recent circular listing out-of-print books 
that The H. W. Wilson Company will attempt 
to supply included Moulton’s Library of Liter- 
ary Criticism, 8 volumes; and a typographical 
the price as $10. This title 
should not have been on the list at all since 


blunder gave 


the set has recently been brought back into 
print by National Bibliophile Service, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City, from which 
concern all or separate volumes of the set 
may now be had. 
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AMERICA IS CONSERVATIVE 
by FRANK R. KENT 


The American 


Mercury 








Indexed Indexed by 
AUCTIONEERS OF PARADISE ; 
in by HASSOLDT DAVIS the publisher 
9 UNCLE WILLY 4 STORY Willram Faulkner | ; 

READERS prem gore tn ition Poa three times 

THE LEAF. TREADER. VERSE Rober( Frost | 
~ A SOLDIER LOOKS AT PACIFISM WF. Kernan 
GUIDE renvaaae 60 A Seam: was arian a year 

THE HICH COST OF CULTURE Constance Cassady 
WIFE OF FHE HERO. 4 STORY Sally Bewsew 
RADIO TAKES OVER THE NEWS Sslas Bent 
SOVIET EDUCATION TURNS RICHT Adolph E. Meyer 
EPITAPH ON GEORGE MOORE Charles Morgan 
THE ASCENDANCY OF THE PEASANT M. W. Feder 
THE THEATER Percy Hammond 


THE LIBRARY 
by James Boyd, Frances C. L. Robbins, Lowis Untermeyer 








50c a copy._$5.00 a year 








THe AMERICAN Mercury is a magazine for thinking people. It 
gives a brilliant, critical, and entertaining picture of the world 
we live in. It agitates for no reform, either radical or conserva- 
tive, but is content to picture for the delectation of those who can 
appreciate it, life as it is today. It is quite impartial; its only 
bias is against chicanery, knavery and quackery of all sorts—po- 
litical, intellectual, religious and scientific. 


Revealing articles on politics, science, arts, letters. Dis- 
tinguished stories and poetry. Penetrating sketches of 
interesting people. Book reviews by leading critics. 


$5.00 A YEAR TWO YEARS $7.00 


THE AMERICAN MERCURY 570 Lexington Avenue New York 
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AUGUST 
(Continued from the September Bulletin) 


Aug. 23. Vincent Sheean, thirty-five-year-old 
author of Personal History, was married in 
Vienna to Diana Forbes-Robertson, youngest 
daughter of Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson, 
noted British classic actor. 


Aug. 29. Clara Weatherwax of Oakland, 
California, was announced as the winner of 
the New Masses-John Day Company $750 
prize contest for a novel on a proletarian 
theme. Her novel, Marching, Marching! 
which is her first, will be published in No- 
vember. The scene is in Washington State, 
where she was bern and schooled, and the 
material comes out of her experience as a 
working girl on the West Coast. She at- 
tended Stanford University in California for 
two years on her savings (class of ’29), was 
married in 1930, and now lives in a working- 
class neighborhood in Oakland. 


Aug. 30. Henri Barbusse, noted French au- 
thor, died of pneumonia in Moscow, where he 
attended sessions of the Seventh Congress of 
the Communist International. He was sixty- 
two years old. During the World War, Bar- 
busse was twice cited for bravery and he 
wrote a novel, Under Fire, a scathing indict- 
ment of war, which made his reputation. 
From that time, altho broken in health, he 
toured and spoke and wrote tirelessly against 
war and fascism. He visited the United 
States in 1933. 


Aug. 31. Natalie Sumner Lincoln, detective 
story writer and editor of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution Magazine, died in 
Washington. She was fifty-three years old. 


Herman Bernstein, author, editor, and 
champion of the Jewish race, died at the age 
of fifty-eight. 


SEPTEMBER 


Sept. 1. Merle Johnson, bibliographer, died 
of pneumonia at his home in New York City, 
aged sixty. His Bibliography of Mark Twain 
and American First Editions are standard 
reference works. 


Sept. 2. James Stephens, Irish author, ar- 
rived in New York for a lecture tour of 
Midwestern universities. He predicted that 
English and Irish writers will catch the in- 
fluence of the Caldwell-Faulkner school and 
learn to write “bigger and better idiot sto- 
ries.” 


&4 


The Literary Calendar 


1935 
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HENRI BARBUSSE 
May 17, 1873—August 30, 1935 


Sept. 7. “Mrs. Wilson Woodrow” (Nancy 
Mann Waddel Woodrow), novelist, widow of 
James Wilson Woodrow, a cousin of Wood 


row Wilson, died of heart disease in New 
York. She was in her fifties. 

Sept. 9. Henry C. Dickens, grandson of 
Charles Dickens and son of the late Sir 


Henry Dickens, arrived in New York for a 
visit. 


Sept. 15. Silas K. Hocking, British novelist, 
died in London at the age of eighty-five. One 
of the most popular novelists early in the 
century, he sold more than two million copies 
of his fifty-odd books. His most recent best 
seller, The Mystery Man, was published in 
1930. 


Sept. 16. Hamlin Garland celebrated his 
seventy-fifth birthday. He spent the past 
summer at his home in Laughlin Park, Los 
Angeles, finishing an autobiographical manu- 
script, Forty Years of Psychic Research, 
which will be published probably in January 


Sept. 24. Leslie Brooke, author of Johnny 
Crow's Garden and other books for children, 
celebrated his seventy-third birthday by pub- 
lishing Johnny Crow's New Garden. 


(Continued on page 88) 
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A long list of exciting titles by favorite authors 


Elisabeth Coatsworth—The Golden Horse- | Berta and Elmer Hader—Jamaica Johnny 


shoe—$2.00 (October) | —$2.00 (October) 
Padraic Colum—The Legend of Saint | Marjorie Flack—Up in the Air—$1.75 
Columbia—$2.25 (October) (October) 
John Masefield—The Box of Delights— Elizabeth Mackinstry—Aladdin and the 
$2.50 (October) Wonderful Lamp—$1.75 (Septem- 
Eric P. Kelly—Three Sides of Agiochook | ber) 
—$2.00 (October) Ruth and Latrobe Carroll—Luck of the 
Fjeril Hess—The House of Many | Roll and Go—$1.50 (September) 
Tongues—$2.00 (September) Edna Turpin—Three Circus Days—$1.00 
Clara Lambert—Talking Wires—$2.00 | (August) 
(October) | Phyllis Ayer Sowers—The Lotus Mark— 
Henry B. Lent—Grindstone Farm—$1.75 | $1.75 (September) 
(September) Helen Hill and Violet Maxwell—music by 
Dorothy P. Lathrop—Who Goes There?— | Lois Hutton—The Saintons Go to 
$1.50 (October) Bethlehem—$2.00 (September) 


SEND FOR CATALOG, BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 














Deutsches Bucher-Verzeichnis 


(German Book Catalog with Subject Index) 


Issued since 1911 in five year cumulations as follows: 





Vol. i-1f—1911-1914 Vol. Vil-X!—1921-1925 
5112 pages Weight 18 Ibs. 7200 pages Weight 32 Ibs. 
3 vois., stitched .............. RM 160.00 5 vols., stitched .............. RM 400.00 
4 vols., bound in half leather... RM 190.00 5 vols., bound in half leather.. RM 430.00 
(Vol. Ill bound in two parts) 
Vol. iV-Vi—1915-1920 
5280 pages Weight 28 Ibs. Vol. XII-XVI - 1926-1930 
Se ee RM 180.00 7872 pages Weight’ 34 Ibs. 
4 vols., bound in half leather... RM 215.00 DW WOtG., GRIGIO» secccedccsicr RM 480.00 
(Vol. Vi bound in two parts) 5 vols., bound in half leather... RM 515.00 


Prospectus and sample pages on request 


Vol XVII-XXI 1931-1935 begins to appear from June 1936 


Veriag des Borsenvereins der Deutschen Buchhandler zu Leipzig 


(German Publishers and Booksellers Association) 
Business and Editorial Offices: Buchhandilerhaus, Leipzig 


| 
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ADVERTISING PAGES REMOVED 


8&8 Wilson Bulletin for Librarians 


Here and There. Sinclair Lewis is visiting 
England with his wife, Dorothy Thompson, 
following the completion of his new novel, 
lt Can’t Happen Here, which will be pub- 
lished October 21. It is a story of America 
under a dictator in 1936. Lewis worked on 
the book seven days a week over a period of 
seven months at his farm in Vermont... 
M. Ilin, Russian author, is coming to America 
to lecture late this autumn... H. G. Wells 
has deserted books for motion pictures. His 
first film, “Things to Come,” is being pro- 
duced in England under the direction of 
Alexander Korda... Sigrid Undset, 1928 
Nobel Prize winner, is pictured on a postage 
stamp issued recently by the Turkish Govern- 
ment... The remains of D. H. Lawrence 
have been removed from Vence, France, to 
Taos, New Mexico, where he had a ranch and 
where his widow now lives... Gordon 
Graham Wordsworth, last surviving grand- 
child of the poet, died recently at seventy- 
five, bequeathing William Wordsworth’s manu- 
scripts and literary relics, together with the 
journals of Dorothy Wordsworth, to the 


museum at Dove Cottage...S. Foster 
Damon is writing a biography of Amy 
Lowell ... After the death of Sir William 


Watson, his widow Lady Watson sought 
employment as a housekeeper or secretary, to 
tide herself and two ene over until the 
estate has been settled ... A film version of 
Louis Hémon’s classic ‘romance of French 

Canada, Maria Chapdelaine, has been awarded 


the Grand Prix du Cinema Frangais . . . Lion 
Feuchtwanger is going to visit Russia to con- 
duct a series of lectures and readings . . . Sir 


William Craigie, English lexicographer, has 
received the Gollancz Memorial Prize for 
English Studies, awarded by the British Acad- 
emy ... Dr. Hildegard Schumann won the 
Rose Mary Crawshay Prize for work by a 
woman on English literature .. . Prize boner 
of the month: A new edition of Dickens’ 
Martin Chuzzlewit has illustrations by C. E. 
Brock, but the cover and jacket credit the job 


to the artist’s brother H. M. Brock . . . James 
T. Farrell is at work on the first novel of a 
new trilogy ... Gladys Hasty Carroll re- 


cently staged an outdoor dramatization of her 
vel As the Earth Turns at South Berwick, 
Maine, the locale of the book... André 





NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
Old Jules, by Mari Sandoz. Little, 
Brown 
Literary Guild 
The Tale of Genji, by Lady Murasaki. 
Houghton Mifflin 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys—Bob Gordon, Cub Reporter, 
by Graham M. Dean. Doubleday, Doran 
Older girls—Moviemakers, by John J. 
Floherty. Doubleday, Doran 
Intermediate group—Honey Jane, by 
May Justus. Doubleday, Doran 
Primary group—Little Ones, by Dorothy 
Kunhardt. Viking 
Catholic Book Club (October choice) 
Fm saad Taney, by Carl B. Swisher. Mac- 
millan 


October 1935 





SEPTEMBER BEST SELLERS 
Fiction 

Vein of Iron, by Ellen Glasgow. Har- 
court, Brace 

Honey in the Horn, by H. L. Davis. 
Harper 

Lucy Gayheart, by Willa Cather. Knopf 

turopa, by Robert Briffault. Scribner 
Green Light, by Lloyd C. Douglas. 
Houghton Musttin 

Non-fiction 

Mary, Queen of Scotland and the Isles, 
by Stefan Zweig. Viking 

North to the Orient, by Anne Morrow 
Lindbergh. Harcourt, Brace 

Life With Father, by Clarence Day. 
Knop 

, by William Seabrook. Harcourt, 
race 

Yersonal History, by Vincent Sheean 
Doubleday, Doran 


COMING IN OCTOBER 


Fiction 

It Can’t Happen Here, ‘by Sinclair 
Lewis. Doubleday, Doran 

The Longest Years, by Sigrid Undset. 
Knopf 

Hands, by Charles G. Norris. Farrar & 
Rinehart 

Spring Came on _ Forever, by 3ess 
Streeter Aldrich. Appleton-Century 

Cape Cod Yesterdays, by Joseph C. Lin 
coln. Little, Brown 

Non-fiction 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. 
Lawrence. Doubleday, Doran 

Stalin, by Henri Barbusse. Macmillan 

Mars His Idiot, by H. M. Tomlinson 
Harper 

The Romantic Rebels, by Frances Win 
war. Little, Brown 

Mark Twain’s Notebook, edited by Albert 
Bigelow Paine. Harper 




















Maurois has been working for two years on 
a history of England from earliest times to 
the present day . .. Heinrich Mann, an exile 
from Germany, is at Nice, France, writing a 
novel about the youth of Henry IV, King o 
France ... Robert Neumann, another Ger 
man exile, is in England, completing a histori 
cal novel dealing with the period preceding 
the French Revolution . . . Lilo Linke, author 
of Restless Days, has been traveling in remote 
eastern Asia Minor . . . Francis Brett Young 
whose new novel White Ladies is popular on 
both sides of the Atlantic, is going to giv: 
himself a year’s vacation before starting an 
other novel. He plans to take a long trip 
thru Africa next spring . Susan Ertz, who 
lives in England, is being annoyed by th 
activities of a woman who is said to be 
impersonating her in the United States. Miss 
Ertz has not been in this country since the 
spring of 1932 Ten copies of T. E 
Lawrence’s last manuscript, The Mint, will be 
published in October at $500,000 a copy to 
establish copyright. Lawrence, who died in a 
motorcycle crash last May, left $36,684, mostly 
to his brother... Osbert Sitwell recently 
advertised in London newspapers that he 
would read no more manuscripts by aspiring 
writers unless the manuscripts were accom- 
panied by a fee of $5 a page ... Tertius van 
Dyke, son of Henry van Dyke, is writing a 
biography of his father. 

Wisur C. Hapven 
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The LOYAL 
TRAITOR 


A MYSTERY STORY FOR GIRLS 
by Helen E. Waite 











Jill Kensington is determined to vindicate the 
reputation of one of her ancestors who, in Revo- 
lutionary days, had been branded a traitor. The 
scant clues available are very old, and in the 
course of her investigation Jill unearths much 
interesting information. ? 
Illustrated by Pelagie Doane. (Girls 12-16) 








by Don Patton 


Bunch Quitter is the name given to horses who 
refuse to run with the herd, and who, in con- 
sequence, are among the most independent and 
adventurous. This story is realistically and au- 
thentically told by a Westerner who knows and 
loves horses. With thirty illustrations by $9 
Paul Clowes. (Boys 12-16) 





ug and here’s good news: 


Two deservedly popular library favorites: 


(formerly 


CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 


$2.50) and THIRTEEN GHOSTLY YARNS (formerly $2), $] 
each 


both edited by Elizabeth Hough Sechrist, are now available at only 
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by Rupert Sargent Holland 
Author of “ Historic Ships,” etc. 


The romantic story of the development of 
bridges, and then, in detail, just how a bridge is 
built, using the George Washington Bridge as 
anexample. With fifty illustrations by 9 
Edward Shenton. (Boys 12-16) 





The BLACK 
SPEARMAN 


by Pitt L. Fitzgerald 


Author of 
“The Trail of the Ragged Fox,” etc. 


The story of an Indian boy 

who overcomes a serious physi- 

cal handicap, and after a series 

of thrilling adventures, be- 

comes a chief in his village. 

Illustrated by the author. 9 
(Boys 12-16) 
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Gove Hambidge 


OVE HAMBIDGE was born in Kansas 

City, Missouri, on November 17, 1890, 
son of the late Jay Hambidge, originator of 
the theory of Dynamic Symmetry. He was 
brought up on a farm on Long Island, and 
attended a country district school. Later the 
family lived in London, England, for a time, 
and then moved to Richmond Hill, Long 
Island. 

Hambidge took his A.B. degree at Columbia 
University in 1913, after winning a Pulitzer 
scholarship and working nights to pay his 
way. He edited the Columbia Monthly. After 
graduation, he was associated with his father 
for a time, doing research in art. Then he 
went into social work, first in family relief 
with the Charity Organization Society of New 
York, then in vocational and educational guid- 
ance with the Carnegie Hero Fund Corpora- 
tion of Pittsburgh. Following this, he was a 
special investigator for the New York Fire 
Prevention Bureau. 

In 1917 he was married to Dorothy Cooke, 
then head worker of the Jacob Riis Settle- 
ment. After the War, in which he served as 
private, sergeant, and second lieutenant, 
Q.M.C., he spent some time with Robert M. 
McBride, the book publisher, then became 
managing editor of The World Tomorrow, 
edited by Norman Thomas. 


Meanwhile he had moved out to Yorktown 
Heights, in Westchester County, New York. 
Here, in an effort to cut loose from the city, 
he ran a bee farm and market garden for 
several years, beside working full time in 
New York. This brought no results except 
experience. Eventually, however, with sav- 
ings of some $200, he resigned from the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine to try to gain free- 
dom thru freelance writing. Luck was with 
him, and he has done a good deal of work 
for the Country Gentleman, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, New York Herald Tribune Sunday 
Magazine, and other publications, as well as 
for the radio. 

“Why,” says Hambidge, “I should like coun- 
try life, woods, fields, open skies, animals, 
birds, insects, and working with the soil better 
than any other kind of life is no more ex- 
plainable than why a man likes a certain 
woman better than any other. 

“Why I should have so strong a desire to 
live my own life that I had to break away 
from a job and get into the country and do 
the things I wanted to do is not explainable 
either, unless as downright stubbornness. 

“Why living on a country hillside, in an 
ordinary five-room bungalow, should seem to 
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GOVE HAMBIDGE 


me a sort of Odyssey of adventures is per- 
haps explainable as sheer romance and fool- 
ishness. 

“And why I should want to write about 
these things more than anything else is a 
problem best left for the psychologist. 

“But anyway, these things were, are, hap- 
pened, and are happening. 

“Out of them Time to Live was born first— 
and now Enchanted Acre. And I hope there 
will be other books in this modest Odyssey of 
a Home. 


“Enchanted Acre tells particularly about 
Adventures in Backyard Farming—gardens, 
fruit trees, berry bushes, bees, chickens, rab- 
bits, milk goats, and a good deal else connected 
with them. But if the book is more or less 
practical, that is an accident. What I was 
trying to do was to capture and set down 
the quality of living which has meant so 
much to us, even thru bitter times.” 


In addition to the above-mentioned books, 
which were published in 1933 and 1935 respec- 
tively, Hambidge is the author of Your Meals 
and Your Money, based on research done by 
Hazel K. Stiebeling and published in 1934. 


Mr. Hambidge calls himself a radical on 
social and economic questions, with an intense 
faith in the ability of America to work out 
its problems. But he believes that in America 
the full development of individual life, not the 
submerging of the individual in the state, 
must be the final aim of social planning. This 
means an adventurous exploring of satisfac- 
tions by individuals and families, beginning 
not in the future but now. 
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PERIODICALS DEPARTMENT 


THE H.W WILSON Co. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVE... N.Y.C. 


The DICKMAN 
BOOKCHARGING 
SYSTEM is a sim- 
ple solution to the 
problem of furnish- 
ing increased serv- 
ice to the Public 
under a diminish- 
ed budget. Let us 
explain how this 
can be done in 
your library. 





ACTUAL DEMONSTRATION 
OR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 
FREE ON REQUEST 


The catalogue of Lefoo Library 


Library Efficiency 


Corporation 
36 W. 20th St., N. Y. 

















Order Now and Save $3 











THE THOUGHT AND 
CHARACTER OF 


WILLIAM 
JAMES 


By RALPH BARTON PERRY 


Two VoLUMES 
OcTavo e 1592 Paces 
ILLUSTRATED «+ BOXED 
The definitive study of the life 


and work of a great American 
philosopher. 


To be published November 8th 


1 Price $12.00. An Atlantic Book 
Pre-PUBLICATION Price $9.00 





Eight-page descriptive circular 
on request 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Boston, Mass. 
































Ladies in Revolt 


By ABBIE GRAHAM 


Delightful tales of the revolt- 
ing ladies from Mary Woll- 
stonecraft to Carrie Chapman 
Catt—charming but disturb- 
ing people who played lead- 
ing parts in the drama of 
woman's changing position in 
the nineteenth century. 


A vivid account of the re- 
volt—and good reading from 
cover to cover. 


$1.75 
THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE 
JUNIOR BOOK 
OF AUTHORS 

“A big happy 
book it is .. 
should be in 
every children's 
room and school 
library."" — May 
Lamberton Becker. 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY 

“A very much needed and 
very satisfactory addition to 
musical literature, revealing 
welcome knowledge about 
the personalities of promi- 
nent modern composers, 
their aims and methods and 
background, throwing light 
on the extent and trends of 
the modern movement in 
music.”— New York Times. 


LIVING AUTHORS. “Dilly Tante”’ 
of nearly 400 pote biographical sketches of present 


rice $3.75) 
. A FE ti, 
day authors with a portrait of ea 


AUTHORS TODAY AND YESTERDAY. 


Kunitz. 726p $5. (Library price $4.50) 
A second collection of biographies and autobiographies of mod- 


ern writers, 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
t. 400p $4. (Library price $3.25) 

pout 250 biographies and autobiographies of 
illustrators of childrens’ books, written for children. 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. David Ewen. 
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(Library price $3.75) 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 







THE 


BIOGRAPHICAL 
SHELF 








“There is nothing formal about these biog- 
raphies. They are alive. What a godsend!” 
—Harry Hansen. 








a 


LIVING AUTHORS 


“There has never been a 
handbook so thoroughly con- 
temporary or one so useful 
to those interested in cur- 
rent writing.”— 

Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


“A remarkable job of edit- 
ing. The result is a fas- 
cinating document and an 
invaluable work of refer- 


ence.” —Seward Collins, Editor The 
Bookman. 


AUTHORS 
TODAY AND 
YESTERDAY 


“A huge and 
handsome vol- 
ume... a tre- 
mendously fine 
piece of work. 
For anyone in- 
terested in 
writers, it is as 
rich as the 
Kimberley 
mines.’’ — Wash- 
ington Post. 
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Literature 


If you wish, check and return this page as 
your order blank. A list of periodicals 
which the library regularly receives must 
accompany order. 
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Jesse Stuart 


Autobiographical sketch of Jesse Stuart, au- 
thor of Man With a Bull-Tongue Plow: 


WAS born in 1907 near Riverton, Ken- 

tucky, and attended the country schools, 
but never finished more than two-thirds of a 
school term during any year. I had to help 
plant and hoe and harvest the crop. And, 
too, I spent many days in the weed fields and 
briar thickets hunting rabbits; and nights in 
the woods hunting coons, foxes, and pos- 
sums. 

At nine I began to hire out to well-to-do 
farmers for twenty-five a day. I worked 
from ten to twelve hours a day. My mother 
worked for the same money, my sister, twelve 
years of age, kept house, and my father 
farmed. At eleven I quit school entirely to 
help the family. From eleven to fifteen I 
cut corn in the Ohio River valley during the 
season and cut timber and made cross-ties 
during the winter. 

At fifteen I went to a country subscription 
school to give my grammar a brush. I went 
sixty days. Then I entered high school. 
Also, I saw my first movie. The high school, 
I thought, was a great place, for I had never 
seen anything like it. I cannot tell you the 
adjustments I had to make. I was like a 
mule in a new pasture. I finished in 1926, 
and tied for the best average in my class. 
Then I. went to work in the American Roll- 
ing Mills and spent eleven months of pure 
hell, forging steel. My eyebrows, eyelashes, 
and hair became singed. I learned to be a 
blacksmith there. I left with $10. I was 
going somewhere: I didn’t know where. But 
I knew I was leaving the steel mills forever. 

I tried several colleges but they would not 
let me enter. Finally, I ran onto Lincoln 
Memorial at Harrogate, Tennessee. They 
took my $10 (I bummed my way there) and 
put me to work in a hay field. It was like 
living in paradise to do the light work around 
the college. I went from the hay field to 
digging a water line, from a water line to a 
sewer line, and then to cleaning out man- 
holes. After the first year, I became editor 
of the college paper, and ran everything above 
two miles on the track team. I finished in 
three years, owing $101. 


I returned to my home county and taught 
school two years. The last year I became 
principal of Greenup County High School. 
During the next summer I worked my way 
at Peabody College, Nashville, and then 
entered Vanderbilt to do a year of graduate 
work on $130. I lived on eleven meals a week 
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JESSE STUART 


from September 22, 1931, to February 19, 
1932. The hall I was rooming in burned, and 
everything I had burned with it save the 
clothes I had on. I lost fifty sonnets, some 
short stories, my clothes, my thesis, and the 
job which had given me eleven meals a week. 
From February 19 to June 2 I lived on one 
meal a day. I finished my graduate work but 
I did not rewrite the thesis. 

I let Donald Davidson and Robert Penn 
Warren look at some verse I had done, and 
they told me to send it to the American 
Mercury. At present I am living on a one- 
horse farm, and am farming some. I come 
from a hardy race of people. My mother’s 
family are Indian and English. My father’s 
are Scotch. They have lived in the mountains 
of Virginia, North Carolina, and Kentucky all 
their days. My father’s people, the Stuarts 
and the Stewarts, are, and have been, feud- 
ists, killers, boozers, country preachers, Re- 
publicans, and fine soldiers. My mother’s 
people, the Hiltons, are, and have been, coun- 
try school teachers, moonshiners, rebels, and 
Democrats. They have all been pioneers in 
the Big Sandy valley and the mountains of 
Kentucky. I am the first of my people to 
finish college. 

6" 2 

Jesse Stuart’s first book, a collection of 703 
sonnets called Man With a Bull-Tongue 
Plow, was published in October 1934. 


(Continued on page 100) 
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The Oxford reference books are universally me tea 
acknowledged to be unrivalled in their re- 
liability and scholarship. Here are some of 
the dictionaries which should be in the ref- 
erence department of school, college, public 


d ial libraries. 
"THE OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY A MUSIC MAGAZINE 


“The ne work in dictionary making ever 





undertaken.’ Y. Times. 13 large volumes; That Has the Information Music 
16,400 pages; over 1,800,000 quotations. Now Lovers Want Interestingly Presented 
offered, with a Supplement of new words and 

phrases, at one quarter of its previous publica- F . . 

tion price. Buckram binding. Price $125.00 per set. An educational magazine that music 
THE SHORTER supervisors -~_ —- byt one's as 
OXFORD ENGLISH DICTIONARY well as music lovers find absorbing. 

Adapted from the great 13-volume work. Two Tempo is rapidly becoming the music 
ee a a vommeannen Shy magazine used in hundreds of junior 
o-date. pages. j ; > 

and senior high school and college 
THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY music appreciation courses. 

A’* handy one-volume work, newly enlarged. 

75,000 words. 1444 pages. $3.00 Before publication its articles are 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE passed on by its distinguished Edi- 

By H. W. Fowler. The foremost work on torial Advisory Board which includes 

oes LB ay words and phrases in current a tKT Rachmaninoff, Bauer, Spalding, Hans 
62 Lange, Hollis Dann, Peter Dykema 
“oon AMERICAN USAGE and other musical authorities. 

By H. W. Horwill. Just published. A book P ; ; tet 
which explains the differences in the use and the There is no other magazine like it! 
meaning of words in England and America. $3.25 Send for a free sample copy if you 
THE CONCISE wish, but rege ak _ ae 

is advance as it w e shortly. 
OXFORD FRENCH DICTIONARY Special offer to libraries that sub- 

By Abel and Marguerite Chevalley. New. Com- scribe before January Ist: one year 
pletely up-to-date. Covers conversational, idiomatic $1.50 with a gift included of six at- 
and technical French as well as words met with tractive back numbers while they 
in modern French literature. $3.00 last! 


THE OXFORD COMPANION LIBRARIANS: WON’T YOU PLEASE 


TO _ ENGLISH LITERATURE SHOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT TO 
Compiled by Sir Paul Harvey. Arranged in YOUR SUPERVISOR OR DIRECTOR 
dictionary form, it covers the entire field of OF MUSIC ALSO? 
American and English literature. Absolutely 
unique. $5.00 
ee Gree Gen ll CCP lee ORDER FORM -~---~-- 
OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 
32,000 life sketches of great English men and Good Until January Ist, only 
women in all fields. One vol. 1597 pages. $7.00 
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Very handy for school use. 30,000 s. 75c 
d ’ eis ieee weetls ' Send me Tempo for one year and a 
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“Part of it,” he says, “was written in the 
barnyard, part of it was written under some 
oak trees back of the house—one-third of it 
was written behind the mules hitchéd to the 
plow—a portion was written in the Plum 
Grove graveyard, and was written there at 
night too, in June and May when the roses 
were blooming. It seemed like I could get in 
closer touch with the dead and write about 
them, not for the intention of having the 
verse published and making a name for 
myself and perhaps a few dollars. Not that 
at all. Something was in me that had to 
come out—it came out in the form of Man 
With a Bull-Tongue Plow. . . 

“I did not save any of the poems written in 
longhand—they would have been a queer look- 
ing mass of materials. They were written on 
redhorse tobacco sacks, shoe boxes, pieces of 
wall-paper, sugar sacks—some on wood—and 
many were written on poplar leaves when I 
was out in the woods and one came to me. 
I took a little stick and traced the words on 
the leaf, carried it in, held it between the lamp 
and me, and typed it off. .. Poetry burns my 
brain when I write it and I dread a heat of 
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it. But it comes nevertheless, and I scribblc 
it down.” 

One day he showed his new book to his 
parents. “My people fondled over my book 
like it was a young baby and marveled at me 
‘writing a book.’ They think people in far-off 
lands with long sets of gray whiskers write 
books, like I used to think.” 

Stuart hates to leave the Kentucky farm 
even for a short while. And he says: “I'm 
almost a first-rate hillside farmer. I love the 
land and the trees. I take care of them. My 
little patches of woods are like so many 
friends. When I am in good condition, I can 
do twice as much work on a. farm as the 
ordinary man.” He is powerful and athletic. 
Unlike the typical farmer, he cannot bear to 
see the cows and pigs and chickens—especially 
his favorite ones—taken away to the market, 
and he cannot bear to have the trees cut 
down. 

Stuart works in prose as well as in poetry 
His short stories are beginning to appear in 
the magazines, and he is now at work on his 
autobiography which may be ready for publi- 
cation in 1936. 


The Librarian’s Intellectual Scrap Bag 


ILLIAM WARNER BISHOP, director 

of libraries at the University of Mich- 
igan, once said that, dipping here and there 
into all fields of knowledge, a librarian’s mind 
eventually becomes an intellectual scrap bag. 

The statement is particularly applicable +o 
the reference department. The piece of gauze 
in the scrap bag might represent the bandage 
used by a woman who called for first aid in 
taking care of a splinter under a finger nail ; 
the bit of real lace, the club woman who in- 
quired the Italian pronunciation of the words 
for point lace; the blade of dry grass which 
fell into the bag last summer, the inquirer 
who asked the state and national affiliation 
of the Garden Club; and the blue denim, the 
overalls of the working man who was trying 
to re-discover the composition of stencils 
which he had made several years ago and 
which he wished again to reproduce. 

For the college student eager to learn 
polite manners, thru Emily Post, the pink 
organdy of the scrap bag would be appro- 
priate, and for the school girl who wished an 
interpretation of an invitation to a party and 
was told that the hostess expected her to 
masquerade as a pig, the plain dark brown 
seersucker might answer. 

The scrap of print with its beautiful design 
might symbolize the query of the world 


traveler who was refreshing her mind on 
Javanese batik—the whole contents of the bag 
the diagram of all the races of mankind. 

None of these widely separated bits of 
knowledge has any connection or any unity; 
neither do the scraps of goods found in the 
bag. By themselves, the pieces are just pieces, 
the information just information, but when 
a patch is needed the scrap bag is brought out 
and the garment made whe. 

So it is with the information given, a fact 
here about art, one there about social cus- 
toms, another about some commercial prac- 
tice—with no apparent connection between 
them, nor with any opportunity to digest or 
assimilate the facts. But the scrap bag is 
valuable, for after many seemingly unrelated 
facts have been stored in the mind, there 
develops some sort of picture of the whole 
field of knowledge; not comprehensive, it is 
true, nor adequate, but enough for the libra- 
rian to grasp that somehow there is unity in 
all things, even tho it may seem on the surface 
to be but a scrap bag full of irrelevant pieces 
of goods. 

Hortense BALDERSTON CAMPBELL. 
Wichita City Library 
Wichita, Kansas 





